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NEW YORK, ‘WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1881. 


M° SIC can give a picture of man’s emotional life. 


VIOLIN may be made an instrument of refined tor- 
ture or one of exquisite pleasure. 


A 


N music a mirror is not “held up to nature” as of the 
I external world, but to the human soul and the hidden 
springs that lead toaction. It deais with emotions which 
are most truly facts, and facts that will not be ignored. 


HE perils of a public ordeal are greater to a highly 
T sensitive artist than to a more callous nature. The 
extreme good will and courtesy of New York audiences 
are greatly appreciated by executants who may have re- 
ceived unceremonious treatment, or even worse, in Italy 
and elsewhere in Europe. 

RY to play only the very best music, as you endeavor 

to translate only the best literary products of a 
country. Only by habitually contemplating that which is 
great can we become great, The faults of a performance 
can hardly hide the merits and beauty of a composition if 


these are very considerable. 

M USIC, by its ability to render the fine gradations of 
mysterious light and shade, of ever changing states 

of feeling, is at once elevated beyond arts that have for 

their material element words, colors or marble, for these 

are of too gross a nature fora language of feeling. Music 

is, in this respect, as far above poetry, as poetry is above 


everyday prose. 


HE friends of the “Samuel Wood College of Music” 
are sanguine respecting the results of the legal pro- 
ceedings now pending. At a recent private meeting of 
prominent citizens, steps were taken to secure for the 
benefit of the college all the advantages accruing to the 
board of trustees by virtue of powers obtained at Albany 
prior to the decease of the founder. 


E print in another column a communication in 
W which reference is made is made to Dr. S. Austen 
Pearce’s new demonstrations respecting mathematical 
truth in music. The writer appears to be under a misap- 
prehension, for Dr. Pearce defends the practice of mod- 
ern musicians and advises the advocates of abstract 
purity in art not to be tempted to try to put their theories 
into practice. He virtually says that in England there is 
a scientific revival in progress among musicians, similar 
to that which took place in that country a century and a 
half ago. Helmholtz has incited Ellis, Bosanquet and a 
number of painstaking “ Duodenists” to try to invent 
schemes by which modern music may be rendered in 
perfect tune. Their labors, which are formidable, are 
duly recorded in the musical papers of that country. It 
has been pointed out on page 161 that they are attempt- 
ing the impossible. 


ANY persons consider too carefully the difficult 
M question of how far instrumental music should en- 
ter into the representation of thoughts and events. It is 
certainly an error to think that a composer should take 
up pen and paper on purpose to express, depict or paint 
this thing or that; yet we must not rate accidental im- 
pressions and external influences too highly. An idea 
often works unconsciously with the musical fancy, or the 
eye with the ear; and this ever active organ, amid other 
soufids and tones, holds fast to certain outlines which 
may be condensed and perfected with the advancing 
music into distinct figures. The more elements there 
are congenial to music, and containing images or ideas 
begotten by sound, the more poetic and plastic the com- 
position will be; and the more fanciful or acute the mu- 
sician’s conceptions are, the more praised and performed 
his works will be. The questions have been asked: Why 
could not the thought of immortality occur to Beethoven 
in the midst of his fancies? Why might not the memory 
of some great departed hero inspire his labor? It is in- 
deed poetic to designate the leading thought by some- 
thing akin to it. The main point still is whether the 





music is anything in itself without words and illustra- 
tions, and especially whether a spirit dwells within it. 
Mendelssohn's “ Midsummer Night's Dream” music is 
highly characteristic of the imagined scene and charac- 
ters, but it may be most perfectly enjoyed simply as mu- 
sic. Even the roar of Bottom, in the overture, is such an 
attractive and original musical expression that one hardly 
suspects the composer's intentions. 
= 
BEETHOVEN. 
URING a thunderstorm fifty-four years ago, on Sat- 
urday, March 26, Beethoven died. 

At five o'clock in the afternoon, a downfall of heavy 
hailstones and a vivid flash of lightning apparently 
caused the dying man to open his eyes and raise his right 
hand. After a short, fixed gaze, the hand fell and the 
eyes closed for the last time. 

Then began a series of panegyrics and offerings of 
unmeasured praise and gratitude for his beautiful musical 
works from the whole civilized world. 

Wagner wrote an elaborate treatise, in the form of a 
festival oration, for delivery at an ideal celebration of the 
great musician, and others have as willingly united in his 
ideal apotheosis. 

Most serious considerations of his transcendent merits 
as a composer are still made, and festivals are held at 
which musicians of all European and Western countries 
meet fraternally and delight to do him honor. 

As in Bach the polyphonic style attained its highest 
degree of excellence, so in Beethoven the symphonic 
style was developed to a point which has not yet been 
surpassed. 

Germany has produced three great reformers, who 
should not be regarded as revolutionists in art, for they 
all took decaying forms and infused into them renewed 
and richer life. 

Bach’s works showed what could be done with the 
Italian school of ecclesiastical music; Beethoven’s the 
possibilities of graceful Italian melody, when treated 
with German earnestness and depth of feeling; while 
Wagner's are similarly now demonstrating in the most 
marvelous manner how the puerile Italian opera, which 
long since lost its right to the epithet “ grand,” may be 
made worthy the attention of learned musicians. 

To appreciate Beethoven it is necessary to compare 
his works with those of his predecessors, Haydn and 
Mozart, that were written in the modern forms of instru- 
mental music. 

With reference to quality versus quantity, it is note- 
worthy that Mozart wrote four times as much as Bee- 
thoven, whose years were nearly twice as many. Haydn’s 
works are equally remarkable for their enormous quantity’ 
Yet the works of Beethoven show more thought and 
preparation than those of Mozart and Haydn. Although 
these are, as regards technical workmanship, beyond all 
praise (for notice how melodious and free are all the fugal 
structures), yet in Beethoven the ethical value of his 
thoughts and their marvelous variety, psychologically 
speaking, prove at once that he rarely began to write 
unless he had some special aim in view other than the 
production of pleasant-sounding, ingenious or passionate 
music. While the former were apparently content to 
produce beautiful music of sufficient variety, that one work 
could not appear as an altered repetition of another as 
regards details of melody or harmony, etc., the latter 
would not exercise his genius unless, in addition to all 
this, he was conscious of the fact that his musical ideas 
had a certain ethical value. 

Hence it follows that, while the music of the former 
writers may be characterized generally as gay, lively, 
sportive, cheery, playful, contented, complacent, and ex- 
pressive of a state of general satisfaction, and so far within 
the limits of a small circle of moods, Beethoven’s cannot 
be so readily epitomized. He recorded soul states, 
hitherto unheeded, and worked habitually in a wider 
field—in an extended gamut of spiritual experiences; and 
he may be said to have written music for all humanity, 
with its myriad emotions, its complex sympathetic and 
anti-pathetic affections. 

And beside this, his great symphonic works do not ap- 
pear as the natural expressions of a single human soul, 
but are of such amature intrinsically that they may be re- 
garded as universal. As this may not be clearly per- 
ceived by those who merely play or sing, it seems neces- 
sary to enlarge on the subject. 

We have little difficulty in distinguishing between 
thoughts and emotions that large bodies of men may 
openly express simultaneously and those which are of a 
more private and personal character. Those of the former 
are generally born of thoughts and increase in strength by 
their expression; and those of the latter from instinctive 
feelings, and tend to subside after expression. 

Those of the former enkindle enthusiasm among mul- 
titudes, while the latter are egotistic, or chiefly affect the 
























individual self. Therefore, the sentiments of patriotism, 
liberty, heroism, belong to the one class; and those of *. 
solicitude, longing, resignation. erotic ardor, or friend- 
ship, to the other. 

The words and music of the first class are suitable for 
gigantic choruses, those of the second for solos. Now re- 
move the words, and the music of the first will be most 
suitable for the chorus of instruments or symphony, and 
that of the second for solo instruments. The first will be 
massive, grand, sententious, energetic, or what not, as'to 
tone, and extremely suitable, from its expansive charac- 
ter, to provide opportunities for the employment of many | 
parts, or characters, as in a kind of ideal drama. And the. « 
second may be spasmodic, fluttering, feverishly excited, Fi} 
fluctuating or trembling as to tone, and unsuited to works - 
of great proportions or even great length; they may- 
veal conditions that are mostly transient, and in a norm aI 
state these instinctive feelings are generally undemon4 I" 
strative. é 

Beethoven's music is therefore not only uniformly ele} 
vated, but it deals'with emotions that may inspire a whole — 
people collectively and prove that in him were united 
feelings warm and strong, and a universal sympathy, witk 
great mental power. ‘ 

While, therefore, Haydn and Mozart were occupie 
with musical thoughts, which they developed in accord- 
ance with the highest technical principles of musical 
composition, Beethoven worked under the dominion of a 
poetic idea, or strove to set forth emotions hitherto unex- 
pressed in music. 

His productions are in keeping with the various phases 
of prevailing moods, while their fugues, &c., are true to. 
and consistent with the musical subject or motive. These" 
germs of musical structures Beethoven kept in his note © 
book and appears to have considered and modified, after 
long deliberation, not as it were to make them more easy 
of contrapuntal treatment, or prolific in their various 
metamorphoses—leading to new, beautiful, elaborate and 
symmetrical forms,—but to express exactly what he 
wished to express. They cannot be called melodies of 
the ordinary type or subjects, as of a fugue, but may be 
termed pregnant musical themes, containing in them- 
selves expansive power and being the cause and justifica; 
tion of the music formed by their aid. 

Sometimes these themes are partly hidden, as nature 
sometimes hides her roots or other operations. Fora 
case in point, note that the so called “Moonlight” Sonata 
begins by a portentous series of descending notes in the 
bass which is found metamorphosed at the beginning of 
the other movements. Sometimes they are fully ex- 
posed, but are so changed as to escape casual notice as in 
the motive that appears at the beginning of all the move- 
ments of the pianoforte Sonata in B flat (opus 106), which 
rises and returns as the notes B flat, D, B flat in the 
Allegro, which is transposed to D or D flat in the Scherzo, 
to A in the Adagio, to D flat in the Largo, and to F or G 
in the Fugue. 

Beethoven's “Eroica” Allegro suggests the struggles of 
a noble soul. It is in the highest and truest sense heroic, 
Here most mighty harmonies and conflicting discords — 
are not introduced for display, but are essential#o the | 
nature of the subject. 

In the “Pastoral” Allegro, which suggests notWing 
Pantheistic, nor even Grecian or Roman, notwithstanding 
the tendencies of poets and other artists, but is simply 
an idyllic tone-poem, no such gorgeous combinations of 
tones are found. : 

Beethoven inspired his executants to overcome diffi- 
culties, not long after they had called the works of Haydn, 
Haydenishly (heathenishly) hard; and he even made 
virtuosi. é 

He broke through cramping forms, and yet produced 
others that were like complete organisms. 

For the various portions of an allegro movement, for 
instance, are not found merely joined together neatly, 
they grow into one another in such a manner that, when 
we look for episodes, we find integral portions that cannot 
be removed without injury to the whole; and where we 
do not look for episodes or physical joins, as between the 
various movements of a symphony, we find in these 
movements a certain psychologic relationship and progres-. 
sion, as in the case of the Pastoral Symphony, the con- 
sistency of which was pointed out in our last issue. 

Beethoven’s instrumental poems are written in a lan- 
guage, the meaning of whose expressions does not 
change, and cannot change, for physically they are all de- 
termined by known rates of speed or vibrations. Spirit- 
ually they appeal to the human heart in which until men 
cease to think and feel they will find responsive echoes. 

The difficulties, disappointments, and even the com- 
plete deafness of this great man did not wring from him 
one despairing cry or even the voice of a sigh. The last. 
three symphonic works are joyous, serene, or exultant.” 
The voice of gladness, though hushed to him from with- 
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‘ energy and masculinity. The tenor, which forms the 


, Cately tender, as the case may require. 





_ touched. The virginal was an extremely small precursor 
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out, cried aloud from within, and he seems to have tri- 
umphed over the bitter sorrows that appear to us as cruel 
fatalities so completely that his end may be well re- 


garded as heroic. 


* 





SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part VII. 


DDITIONAL passages are here offered in evidence | 


of the truth of the statement that Shakespeare's 
thoughts were habitually turned towards music—its 
actual performance and sensuous effect, as well as its 
inner -signification and analogies or correspondencies 
with human life and experiences. 


Sonnets—VIII.— 
“* Music to hear, why hear’st thou music sadly ? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lov’'st thou that which thou receiv'st not gladly ? 
Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoy ?” 
“If the true concord of well tuned sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou should’st bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering, 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother, 
Woo, all in one, one pleasing note do sing; 
Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one, 
*Sings this to thee ‘ Thou single wilt prove nose.’ ”’ 

Musical instruments are generally spoken of as families, 
as the clarionet family (recently completed by the forma- 
tion of the bass and other clarionets). In Shakespeare’s 
time viols were ordinarily found in sets of six. 

The ordinary vocal quartet, which is the type of instru- 
mental quartets, was probably based on the strongly 
marked divisions of quality and pitch, as found in human 
voices. It has, at least, as a fact, this natural foundation, 
The master, mistress, man and maid of the operatic stage 
(where ideal representations of human nature are given), 
coincide naturally with the bass, contralto, tenor and 
soprano of the quartet in music. The bass moves in 
bold and dignified progressions, and is characterized by 


melody to the bass, is brilliant, youthful, daring or deli- 
The contralto is 
comparatively calm and subservient, acting as bass to the 
soprano, yet inferior to the actual bass, and must remain 
somewhat passive, being a mean between the extremes. 
The soprano, which is the highest part, is observed of all 
observers. Two oboes and two bassoons form similar 
couples. Wagner has in his scores employed complete 
families, as far as possible, in every section of the or- 
chestra. 


** Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate."’ 


*“O, how thy worth with manners may I sing ?”’ 


* All tongues (the voice of souls) give thee that due, 
Uttering bare truths, even so as foes commend.”’ 


“ To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
Ig polish’d form of well refined pen.” 


“ Thou away, the very birds are mute; 
Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer, 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near.’ 


* Straight redeem, 
In gentle numbers, time so idl7 spent; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem.” 


** As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days; 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music borders every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dead delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song.” 


* All alike my songs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still such and ever be.” 


“* How oft, when thou, my music, music play’st, 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’st 

The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I envy those jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing stand. 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blessed than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this, 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss."’ 


The term “jack” was more commonly applied to the 
movable tongue of holly that twanged the strings rather 
than to the key of the virginal that the performer 


of the modern pianoforte, in the form of a box, that 
usually rested upon a table. It had a compass of three 
octaves, and the music composed for it was elaborate 
contrapuntally. Queen Elizabeth’s virginal book proves 
the Maiden Queen to have been a very fair performer. 





with reference to Raleigh’s favor and the doom of 
Essex : 

“* When jacks go up, heads go down.”’ 

(See “Winter's Tale,” act 1, scene 2, line 125.) 
“ T love to hear her speak—yet welll know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound.” 

“Mine ears with thy tongue’s tune delighted.” 

Winter's Tace.— 
* Still virginalling upon his palm.” 

Means playing as upon a keyboard. 

** And never to my red looked anger be 

The trumpet any more.”’ 

* Thou art like to have 

A lullaby too rough.” 

“ Three man song-men all, and very good ones; but they are 
most of them means and bases; but one Puritan amongst 
them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes.”’ 

“ When you sing, 

I'd have you buy and sell so; so give alms : 

Pray so: and, for the ordering your affairs 

To sing them too.” 

‘* If you did but hear the pedler at the door, you would never 
dance again after atabor and pipe; no, the bagpipe could 
not move you: he sings several tunes faster than you'll tell 
money; he utters’ them as he had eaten ballads, and all 
men’s ears grow to his tunes. 

He could never come better; he shall come in: I love a 
ballad but even too well; if it be doleful matter, merrily 
set down, or a very pleasant thing indeed and sung la- 
mentably. 

He hath songs, for man or woman, of all sizes; no mil- 
liner can so fit his customers with gloves; he has the 
prettiest love songs for maids; so without bawdry, which 
is strange; with such delicate burdens,”’ &c. 


‘* Forewarn him that he use no scurrilous words in his iunes.”’ 


** T love a ballad in print, a’ life; for then we are sure they are 
true. 
Here's one to a very doleful tune,” &c., &c. 


“ This is a passing merry one; and goes to the tune of ‘Two 
maids wooing a man.’ There's scarce a maid westward 
but she sings it; 'tis in request, I can tell you. We can 
both sing it : if thou'lt bear a part, thou shalt hear; ‘tis in 
three parts,”’ &c., &c. 

“ We'll have this song out anon by ourselves.” 

“They call themselves saltiers; and they have a dance which 
the wenches say is a gallimanfry of gambols, because they 
are not in it; but they themselves are o' the mind (if it be 
not too rough for some, that know little but howling), it 
will please plentifully.” 

It was quite usual in Shakespeare’s time for music, 
dancing and singing to be combined, in accordance with 
the practice of all the nations of antiquity. The scenes 
of this play are laid in Bohemia and Silesia. 

The Bohemians possess rich treasures of songs and 
dances. Their quantity and variety are quite astonish- 
ing. One hundred and thirty-six were enumerated 
twenty years ago, many of which are of fifteenth century 
origin, and are most intimately connected with national 
manners and customs; as for instance, the menuets with 
solemn and sacred words. 

* It is my father’s music, 
To speak your deeds.” 


‘** Music: awake her; strike.” 





BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


....-Mme. Geistinger and Maurice Dengremont appeared 
at the Thalia Theatre last Thursday evening. 

....The Sunday night singing classes in the White House 
do not continue with the present administration. 

..--London music lovers are especially fond of the piano. 
There is a plenty of first rate playing there now. 

..+.‘' Billee Taylor,” at the Standard Theatre, was repeated 
during last week. It has attracted large audiences. 

....H. B. Mahn’s Comic Opera Company appeared last 
week at Colonel Sinn’s Brooklyn Park Theatre in ‘‘ Boc- 
caccio.” The chorus consisted of fifty voices, and the piece 
was handsomely mounted. 

..-.A Syracuse paper says: ‘‘Mr. Strakosch proposes to try 
Syracuse soon with his English Opera Company. He will 
have hard work to make Syracuse people believe he intends 
to perform what he promises,” 

..+.The ‘* Ideals,” on Wednesday, March 16, produced 
for the first time, at the Boston Theatre, the popular ‘ Oli- 
vette,” which had been given in the Park and Gaiety thea- 
tres by two different companies. 

....George Werrenrath gave a ‘‘request recital” last 
Thursday afternoon in the hall of the Long Island Historical 
Society. The programme comprised numbers from Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Liszt, Joseffy, Moszkowski and Mendels- 
sohn, and closed with some old Irish melodies. 

....The Comley-Barton Company, of which Catherine 
Lewis is the principal star, has been yery successful in Phila- 
delphia with the opera of ‘‘ Olivette.” This amusing work 
will be again played by the company at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, with the same cast, in a short season beginning on 
the 18th of April. 

.+++The wealthy class of Mexicans play on the piano and 
guitar, write poems and plays, and learn languages. They 
claim that many of their young authors, whose ages range 





The keys, acting as levers, point Lord Oxford's remark 








that if they were only Americans or Europeans their names 
would resound throughout Christendom. 


.---On Friday evening last, March 18, a concert was given 
in Chickering Hall by the following artists: Miss Henrietta 
Beebe, Mrs. Louise Finch Hardenbergh, Miss Minnie Thurs- 
ton, Theo. J. Toedt, Geo. E. Aiken, Walter R. Johnston, and 
Caryl Florio. It was under the direction of Geo. Aiken, 

-+++The Syracuse Sunday Herald seems to be well posted, 
according to the following announcement: ‘‘We are informed 
that Colonel Mapleson wil! bring Nilsson and Adelini Patti 
to this country next season. Nilsson will make a tour in 
opera and Patti in concert, and finally both will wind up the 
season with a grand operatic festival in New York.” 


.--The Bijou Opera House opened again last Saturday 
evening, when ‘ Olivette” was produced by ‘‘The Acme 
Olivette Company” of which Mile. Dolaro is the principal 
soprano. Miss Mary E. Wadsworth, who has appeared with 
success in California, also is a member of the company, and 
in addition James Peakes, Henry Peakes, Carleton, Jarvis 
and other well known artists are in the cast. 


..--On Monday night, March 14, a concert was given at 
the M. E. Church, in Exchange street, Syracuse, under the 
direction and management of William Adams, organist ot 
the church, The Germania Quartet Club assisted; Mr, Adams 
performed on the organ, and Miss Fowler, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church choir sang two solos. By request she se- 
lected ‘‘ Consider the lilies” and ‘‘ When the tide comes in.” 

....Mina Geary gave her annual concert on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 15, at Steinway Hall. She was assisted by the 
following artists: Helene Taylor, contralto; Carl Lanzer, 
violinist; Alec Brown, elocutionist; W. F. Mills, pianist; 
Signor Liberati, cornetist; Mr. Mulligan, organist, and C, E, 
Pratt, accompanist. The body of the hall was well filled, 
and the audience received the items on the programme with 
marks of appreciation. 

.-.The Philadelphia Glee Club, of which Gilchrist is the 
conductor, gave a concert at Chickering Hall last Thursday 
evening. Mr. Gilchrist is the young composer who secured 
the prizes offered by the Mendelssohn Glee Club, of this 
city, for male voice part-songs., Last season he gave an ad- 
mirable concert here, in which he displayed skill as a con- 
ductor. Miss Dora Henson was the soprano, Mrs. A. H. 
Darling the contralto, and Rudolph Hening the violoncellist. 

.++.90 many applications have been received for seats for 
the May Music Festival, in which the same boxes and seats 
were asked for by different parties, that the managers have 
concluded to postpone the sale from March 21, according to 
former announcement, and to put the sale at auction for the 
choice, the price remaining the same as originally advertised. 
The auction plan, it is stated, is the only way to avoid the 
complications inevitable for certain of the best boxes and 
seats. The sale will take place on the evenings of March 29 
and 30, at Chickering Hall. 

....Marie Réze has been engaged by Colonel Mapleson to 
appear at the Academy of Music for the remainder of his pres- 
entseason. She will, itis said, enable himto produce ‘“Mig- 
non,” ‘‘ Robert la Diable,” ‘‘ Huguenots,” ‘* Lohengrin,” 
‘** Nozze di Figaro,” ‘‘ Der Freischutz” and ‘* Ruy Blas,” in 
all of which operas she has already appeared. Mme. Réze 
has been a prima donna in Her Majesty’s Opera Company 
longer than any of its present artistes, and therefore is famil- 
iar with the Italian opera répertoire. 

-.--A meeting of the original trustees of the American 
College of Music, under the codicil to the will of the late 
Samuel Wood, was held on Monday evening, March 13, at 
the house of Dr. W. Elmore, No. 363 Fifth avenue. It is 
said that, owing to the codicil having been contested, there 
is great danger of the proporty being squandered. A com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. William A. Hammond, Judge 
Fancher and Dr. Moran, was chasen to commence the build- 
ing of the college if they are successful in the contest over 
the will now pending before the Surrogate. 

....An interesting concert was given by the Princeton 
College Glee Cl_b at Chickering Hall last Saturday evening. 
The Glee Club, of Princeton, is well known in college circles 
and by the general public, the members having given con- 
certs in Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Elizabeth and other cities. 
It numbers thirteen members, all of them good amateur 
singers. Some of the selections were given with accompani- 
ment of piano, violin, ’cello, cornet, &c. The programme of 
the concert was quite diversified, and consisted mainly of 
college songs; but glees, operatic airs and popular songs of 
the day were also rendered. 

.++.The following story comes from the West: ‘On their 
way to Chicago from Indianapolis, Mme. Valleria and Cam- 
panini of Her Majesty’s Opera had a little unpleasantness 
about the occupancy of a certain compartment in the palace 
car, which each was determined to occupy exclusively, In 
the event of either of the contestants being awarded the com- 
partment the other would not come to Chicago at all. How- 
ever, after the Madame had indulged in a copious flood of 
tears, and the husband and the tenor had damned each other 
until the car was impregnated with a strong odor of sulphur, 
the peacemakers sailed in and patched up atruce, The con- 
testants took other compartments and the one in dispute re- 
mained unoccupied during the journey.” 


..+.Carl Mayer made his first appearance at the Vienna 





from eighteen to twenty-five, have high local reputations, and 





Opera House on February 18 as Wolfram in Wagner's 
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** Tannhauser;” February 20 in the title part of Don Giovanni, 
and February 23 in ‘* Figaro’s Wedding” as Count Almaviva. 
Dr. Edward Hauslick, the able critic of the Neue Freie Presse, 
accords Herr Mayer vnolimited natural talents, a genuine 
baritone voice of good schooling and evenly balanced, a fine 
stage appearance; in short, every qualification to make a first- 
class artist. Athis age (Herr Mayer being in his twenty eighth 
year) Dr. Hauslick predicts a future of good promise. Mr. 
Mayer at the close of his Vienna engagement will leave for a 
short trip to London and Paris. It is said that negotiations 
are now pending to introduce Carl Mayer to a New York 
audience in grand German opera for the season of 1882-83. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BALTIMORE, Md., March 18.—Ford’s—** Olivette,” the new 
and popular comic opera, was produced last Monday by 
Ford’s company in such a manner as to draw almost con- 
tinuous applause from the large audience present, and as a 
result of merit has drawn well all the week. This may be 
said to be a home company, there being very few of the cast 
who do not live in this city. Those deserving of particular 
mention are Amy Gordon, May Stembler, and Blanche Chap- 
man, and Charles H. Drew, George W. Denham and Charles 
Hogandorp. Mme. Janauschek is underlined for 21st. 
Academy—Comley and Barton's ‘‘ Olivette’’ Company has 





occupied this house and has had large business. H. B. 
Mann's *‘ Boccaccio” Company follows on the 21st. The 
Oratorio Society rehearsals are progressing finely. The 


chorus has outgrown its old quarters at the Y. M.C. A. 
rooms, and has taken the concert hall of the Academy of 
Music. Professor Finke expects to give Handel’s ‘‘ Mes- 
siah" in May, probably the 13th, with a chorus of nearly, if 
not quite, six hundred voices. The Fifth Regiment Armory 
has been secured for the festival. The Pomplitz Organ Com- 
pany is to build an organ in the north gallery for that special 
The management has made a public appeal to the 
business men of the city. There is every reason to believe 
in the success and permanency of the organization, as Otto 
Sutro, the most prominent of the management, is a thorough 
business man well versed in conducting a society of this 
character, and is a painstaking and far-sighted gentleman. 
The people of the city are under many obligations to him for 
his suggestions and untiring efforts in securing to Baltimore 
a musical society that bids fair to equal the celebrated mu- 
sical societies of New York, Cincinnati or Boston. The 
business men should give him their hearty codperation and 
financial support. The Haydn Musical Association gives its 
third concert of the series on Thursday, March 31, at the 
Academy of Music. De Beauplan’s Great French Opera 
Company is also announced as a coming attraction at the 
Academy; also ‘* Pirates of Penzance” by leading amateurs 
T. L. B. 


occasion. 


and children on the 2gth. 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 19.—The St. Cecilia Musical Club 
met at the residence of Mrs. Mosley, on Moneay evening, 
March 7, and presented the following programme of Mendel- 
sobn's works: Barcarolles (a) in F minor, (b) in A minor, 
Miss Mosley; duet, ‘‘The May Bells and the Flowers,” Misses 
Seymour and Young; andante, from Violin Concerto, op. 62, 
Miss Ball; song, ‘‘Resignation,” Mr. Johnson; song, ‘‘Lieder 
Ohne Worte,” No. 19, Italian, Miss Seymour; scherzo, No. 
2, op 16, Miss Fisher; songs, (a) ‘‘ Forsaken,” (b) ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Song,” Miss Torrance; regitation and aria, from ‘‘ St Paul,” 
Miss Young; ‘* Lieder Ohne Worte,” No. 15, Seth C. Clark; 


song, Dr. F. L. C. Cronyn, ‘** Duetto,”” Nellie Burch; scherzo 
a capriccio, Julia Cronyn; quartet, ‘‘Morning Prayer,” Misses 
Young and Seymour and Messrs. Bradford and Johnson, 
Gerritt Smith is likely to leave Buffalo and take up his 
residence in Boston, if he does not decide to go abroad. 
Mr. Smith has made himself acceptable to a great many of 


our musical people and has a host of friends who will deeply 
regret his leaving Buffalo. The new musical organization 
known as the Cecilia Club; has just issued a very neat and 
compact edition of the by-laws which govern its musical 
affairs. The object of the club is the study, practice and per- 
formance of music, and active membership is limited to one 


L. N. K. 


hundred and fifty. 


BuRLINGTON, Ia., March 13.--Alice Oates’ Comic Opera 
Company played to a good audience on March 2, I, Dukes 
Murray and E. M. Burt, who represented Dillon and Oates 
respectively, were snowed in here, and I happened in at 
Guest's music store (the popular place) while they were giv- 
ing a ‘‘soiree” and having a jolly time. Murray’s ‘‘ Ball 
Quickstep,” as played by him, is fine. G. Heyne is organ- 
izing a good orchestra for the new opera house. He should 
be engaged for the regular orchestra. Max. 


Cuicaco, March 17.—The Bach and Handel Society of 
Chicago announces its first concert for March 31. The pro- 
gramme is an interesting one, including the ‘‘ Flight into 
Egypt,” by Hector Berlioz (being the second part of his 
second trilogy, ‘‘The Holy Family”), and selections from 
Handel's ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus.” The eminent pianist, Fred- 
erick Boscovitz, having recovered from his late severe attack 
of rheumatism, will give a piano recital at Hersberg Music 
Hall next Saturday, at which he will play an Etude de Con- 
cert by Liszt, Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 10, No. 2, Chopin’s 
Nocturne, op. 18, Valse, op. 64, and Berceuse, Bach’s Gavotte 
in G minor, a menuette by Mehul, a dance by Wm. Byrde 
(1563), Saint Saens’ Danse Ecossaise, and Mendelssohn's 





Volkslied in A minor. The Beethoven Society announces 
for its next concert Gounod’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia Mass,” Rhein- 
berger’s ‘‘Toggenburg,” and Mendelssohn's motet ‘ Hear 
my prayer.” Georg Henschel has been engaged for the 
baritone solos. Mr. Henschel made such a fine impression 
when he sang here in ‘* Elijah” that he will be warmly wel- 
comed, Mrs. C, A. Phelps and pupils gave a soiree last 
Monday evening. On Thursday evening the pupils of the 
Chicago Musical College gave a soiree in Apollo Hall. 
Mr. Liebling is to play the Rubinstein Octet again at 
his next concert. Angelo De Prosse, a local pianist 
and teacher, will give a recital to-morrow evening. C. R. 
Miiller has organized a ladies’ chorus, called the Euterpe 
Damenchor. They intend to sing only works of the modern 
German composers. H. Clarence Eddy gave an organ recital 
last Saturday noon, playing, among other works, Nicolai’s 
‘* Festival Overture,” constructed upon the choral “ Eine 
Feste Burg;” Schumann's ‘Pictures from the Orient,” 
Mailly’s Sonata in D minor, Merkel’s Fantaisie and Fugue 
in C minor. At his next chamber concert we are to have a 
novelty in the shape of a newtrio by Anton Drorak. The 
twenty-sixth chamber concert in the Lewis-Eichheim series 
was given this afternoon at Hershey Music Hall. With this 
concert the series closes, but a new series will be begun next 
September, Frank King was in town the other day, and 
reports the Rive-King Combination as being obliged to pro- 
long its season several weeks longer than was at first intend- 
ed. While over sixty traveling organizations of various 
kinds have met with disasters which have forced them to dis- 
band, this showing is a remarkably good one. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


Lonpon, Can., March 18.—The anniversary of St. Patrick’s 
Day was observed in this city by a service of High Mass in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral. The choir, assisted by the Opera House 
orchestra, rendered Lezeal’s Mass in D in a very satisfactory 
manner, the soloists doing full justice to their several parts. 
Mrs, J. Cruikshanks, the organist, is deserving of great praise 
for the training of the choir to their present excellent condi- 
tion. The singing has seldom been excelled on similar 
occasions in past years. In the evening the usual St. 
Patrick’s Concert took place at the Mechanics’ Hall to a 
crowded house. The programme was lengthy and appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and carried out to the entire satisfaction 
of the audience. The ever popular ‘‘ Twenty-sixth Band” 
were present, and rendered some fine selections to the grati- 
fication of all present. BEcK. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 17.—On the 13th inst. Michael 
Banner, a child violinist from California, gave two concerts 
at the Academy. This child is really very remarkable. The 
279th concert of the Musical Society was given on the 15th 
inst., with this programme: ‘‘ Bard’s Prayer” (Koesporer), 
male chorus; fantasia for violoncello, ‘‘Lucia” (Batta), M. 
Eichheim; ‘‘ Bel raggio,” cavatina from ‘‘Semiramide” Ros- 
sini), Jennie Jerzykiewicz; Sonata (appassionata), first move- 
ment, opus 57, F minor (Beethoven), Charles W. Dodge; 
‘‘Der Heini von Steier” (Doerpertanzweise) (Xaver Schar- 
wenka), mixed chorus (first time); ‘‘Mutterseelenallein” G. 
Braun), male chorus (first time); a, Cantilena, 4, a ia Hon- 
groise, soli for violoncello (A. Fischer), M. Eichheim; a, 
Zwiegesang (Hohlfeld), 4, Mazurka, ‘‘Aime moi” (P. Viardot), 
Jennie Jerzykiewicz; a, Barcarole No. 4, G major (Rubin- 
stein), 4, Valse, E minor (posthumus) (Chopin), Charles W. 
Dodge; ‘* Longing” (C. Kreutzer), male chorus. The 
choruses were creditably given. Of the soloists, Miss Jerzy- 
kiewicz sang very skillfully and with a pleasing tone. Her 
execution of the difficult Chopin mazurka was especially 
She is a good and reliable singer. Mr. Eich- 
heim played beautifully. Mr, Dodge is one of the best of 
our resident teachers and pianists. He played the last two 
numbers very brilliantly and effectively. The society is to 
give “Elijah” in April. F, 


praiseworthy. 





Newark, March 18.—On March 11 the Rutgers College 
Glee Club sang in the Clinton Avenue Reformed Church, 
assisted by Frank E. Drake, one of our best local pianists. 
On the same evening a large audience at the Second Presby- 
terian Church were delighted by the glees rendered by a quar- 
tet composed of Mrs. Hudson, Miss Lillie, and Messrs. 
Westword and Ward. Professor A. Koelling gave the fifth 
musicale at the College of Music, to a number of lovers of 
classical music, on March 10. Professor Koelling rendered 
the whole entertainment alone and with great satisfaction. 
He is one of the best pianists that Newark ever had. At the 
former recitals he has been assisted by his friends and pupils, 
and he deserves larger audiences than he has had, for his 
efforts to raise the taste of the Newark people. His recitals 
have been complimentary and will be continued for some 
weeks yet. For April 11 a concert by the choir of St. Paul’s 
Church is announced. Orlando Harley, the tenor of Trinity, 
has accepted an engagement as solo tenor at the Anthon 
Memorial Church your city, to date from May 1; his loss will 
be severely felt. On March 1 a number of our amateur sing- 
ers went to Elizabeth and assisted ina concert. Mrs. Mentz- 
Fruttman sang the Inflammatus from the ‘‘ Stabat Mater” with 
very good effect. A number of local singers and players 
went to Hoboken on March 10 and assisted in a concert. 

FRANK. 


OranckE, N, J., March 18.—The last concert of a series of 
five concerts given by the Thomas orchestra took place last 





’ = 
evening at the Music Hall before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The programme was a ‘‘request” one, and was 
more than usually pleasing, there being only one “heavy” 
number. Henrietta Beebe was the soloist, and was received 
with great applause. These concerts have been given monthly 
since last fall, and to large houses. The following solo 
artists have appeared: Miss Winant, W. C. Tower, of Bos- 
ton; Herr Joseffy, Herr Henschel and Miss Beebe. The 
January concert was the most successful, at which Jo 





J 
peared and played the Henselt Concerto. Every ca igi ‘ 
house (998) was sold before the concert, and a number : 


people stood all of the evening. The success of this series 


of concerts is largely due to George J. Kingsley, under whose _ 


management they have been given. As the concerts have 
succeeded so well, there is talk of an extra concert during 
April. FRANK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18,—It was a great disappoint- 
ment to the audience that filled the Academy of Music last 
Monday for the Star Course Concert to learn that Signor 
Campanini was still suffering from the sore throat thas has 
kept him off the stage lately, and was therefore obliged to 
break his engagement with Mr, Pugh. But as several other 
prominent singers of the Mapleson Opera Company were to 
sing, there were enough left to make the concert a success. 
Lazzarini took Campanini’s place, and it was rather an un-{ 
pleasant task for the young tenor; still he sang with so much 
feeling and grace that he was applauded and encored after 
both his solos. Mlle. Valleria sang the ‘‘Robert” atina, 
** Kathleen Mavourneen,” and as an encore ‘‘The Last Rose 
of Summer.” The pure quality of her voice and her artistic 
style were much admired in those different pieces, and she 
was warmly greeted. A duet from ‘‘Rigoletto” was also ad- 
mirably rendered by Mlle. Valleria and Signor Galassi, who 
sustained the high reputation which he has made for himself 
in Philadelphia. Never was Mozart’s ‘‘Non pui Andrai” 
better sung here than by that admirable artist. The duofrom 
‘‘Semiramide” by Mlle. de Belocca and Mrs. Swift was also 
one of the features of the evening. Mme. Sacconi played 
two excellent solos upon the harp, and the sympathetic play- 
ing of S. B. Mills in several piano selections completed one 
of the most successful concerts ever given at the Academy of 
Music. ‘‘Billee Taylor,” the latest success of the ‘‘Pinafore” 
school, seems to have taken hold of the public fancy, since 
its first performance last Monday at the Chestnut Street Opera 
House. The Germania Orchestra gave at the rehearsal last, 
Thursday the three first movements of Goldmark’s syin- 
phony, ‘*Country Wedding.” The first movement, a wed- 
ding march, with variations for different instruments, is fol- 
lowed by a bridal song and a very pretty serenade. The last 
two movements will be given next week. Beethoven's Sep- 
tet is also on the programme, J. VIENNor. 


PirtssurG, Pa., March 12,—The presentation of the can- 
tata of ‘‘Rebekah” by the Mozart Club, at Library Hall, Tues- 
day evening, the 8th inst., failed to draw the audience which 
usually patronizes our home talent. The work of the singers 
was careful and conscientious, and while the cantata which 
formed the first part of the programme did not excite any 
marked degree of enthusiasm, it did show a careful study of 
the parts, The ‘‘Ave Maria” of Miss Henne and ‘‘The 
Traitor Love” of Ella Mullen were warmly applauded, as 
was also the ‘‘Would I were a king” of W. T. English. The 
singing of ‘‘Embarrassment” by Annie Henne was another 
of the gems of the evening, and went far to enhance the 
pleasure of the entertainment. F. S. Hi! 


RicHMOND, Va., March 18.—Mr. Davidson, the agent of 
John T. Ford, is in the city arranging for the presentation of 
‘*Olivette” on the 28th and 2gth inst., at the Theatre. The 
Soldene Opera Company has canceled its dates with Man- 
ager Powell, and will not appear as announced. The 
Musicale of the Mozart Association on the 18th inst. was well 
attended, despite the inclement weather. Miss Mitchell sang 
two numbers and acquitted herself handsomely. An amateur 
association, composed of members of a military company, 
will give a ‘‘ burnt cork” show at Mozart Hall on 28:h. 





Rocuester, N. Y., March 14.—Mahn's Comic Opera Com- 
pany presented ‘* Boccaccio” in this city for the first time at 
the Grand Opera House, on the evening of the 4th and after- 
noon of the sth, and ‘‘ Fatiniza” on evening of the 5th. On 
Friday evening, the 11th inst., the Philharmonic Society, of 
this city, gave its third concert this season at the Academy 


of Music, assisted by Louise Folsom, soprano; Emil Schenck, ~ 


violoncellist, and W. L. Wood, pianist. The following pro- 
gramme was performed: Overture, ‘‘ William Tell” (Rossini); 
aria, ‘‘ Robert toi que j’aime” (Meyerbeer), Louise F. Folsom 
(with orchestra); Symphonie in C, No. 7, Adagio, finale 
presto (Haydn); piano solo, a, Rondo Capriccioso (Mendels- 
sohn); 4, Gavotte (Martini); c, Nocturne, opus 37, No. 2 
(Chopin), W. L. Wood; Danse Macabre (Saint Saens); violon- 
cello solo, Fantaisie on ‘‘ Barber of Seville” (Servais), Emil 
Schenck (with orchestra); Traumerei (Schumann); song, 
‘‘Sweet the angelus was ringing” (Operti), Louise F. Fol- 
som. Notwithstanding our morning dailies were extrava- 
gant in the praise bestowed upon the society’s efforts, justice, 
compels me to make the statement that this was far inferior 
to many of its former concerts. There was a lack of inspira- 
tion which is so necessary to the proper renditisn of orches- 
tral works. Emil Schenck’s performance upon the ’cello is 
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worthy of especial mention. His selection was fitly chosen 
to display the technicalities and beauties of the instrument, 
and the almost perfect execution of the player. His rendi- 
tion was that of a master, and proved him to be a fine artist. 
Mrs. Folsom, the soprano, sang passably well the aria from 
**Robert,” and gave for an encore, ‘‘’Tis but a little faded 
flower.” Her voice sounded to better advantage in the 
pretty song, ‘‘Sweet the angelus was ringing,” which she 
Sang later in the programme. Mr. Wood is a skillful pianist 
his selections were well received, but were somewhat 
y. Taken asa whole, the concert was a success, con- 
Sidering that the Philharmonics do not appear as profes- 
sionals. For the coming week we are to have a rare treat in 
the operatic line. On the 16th and 17th the Strakosch and 
Hess Opera Company appear at the Grand Opera House, 
presenting ‘‘Alda” and ‘‘Carmen.” The McGibney Family, 
of Portland, Oregon, will occupy the Corinthian on the atst, 
22d and 23d. je BH. VY. 


WATERBURY, Conn., March 12,—Ford’s Comic Opera Com- 
pany presented ‘‘Olivette” to a fair house on March 8, in 
spite of the unpleasant weather. The Emma Abbott Opera 
Company gave a fine representation of ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl” 
on March 9g to a large and appreciative audience. ‘‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance” will be given shortly by local talent. 
A musical society has at last been formed here, with W. N. 
Weeden, president; Frank Partree, secretary and treasurer; 
Prof. J. E. Bartlett, musical director; A. J. Blakesley, ac- 
companist; W. N. Weq@len, dramatic manager; and an exec- 
utive committee consisting of W. N. Weeden, Frank Par- 
tree, Geo. A. Stocking, Huntley Russell and Irving H. Coe. 
The society is as yet without a name; some are in favor of 
the “Choral Union.” BEVERLY. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 


candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.]} 





Charles F. Escher, Jr., Philadelohia, Pa. 

1. “A Day in the City,” quadrille.......... (piano)........ Henri Dora. 
2. The Vesper Racquette Galop........... * « 
3. Racquette Galop, “‘Uptothe Times”... “ 

No. 1.—A bright set of quadrilles, but of no particular 
originality. They will please the majority of listeners. 

No. 2.—A pretty galop with a rather lively trio. It should 
sell well. 

No. 37.—For a lady, the work is very creditable, and will 
no doubt find admirers among both sexes. The themes are 
quite taking. 


Laura A. Fetter. 





M. Gray, San Francisco. 


1. Bob Billy Boo and Wolly Po (little vocal romance)..D. B. Moody. 


PEs oven csclccenencces es 
2. The Blue Alsatian Mountains. ......... aE ee S. W. Adams, 
3. Gaité, Suite de Valses.................. (piano). ..... E. Waldteufel. 
4. Twelfth Night March... .............. W  parehsih J. D. Redding. 
5. Lancers, ‘‘Pirates of Penzance’’........ i R. L. Yanke. 
6. Waltz, “‘Pirates of Penzance’’......... +, SE ee ge W. Stuckenholz. 
i, ec Suacebensehsscuastscensccces (organ)........J. F. Petri. 


No. 1.—It will not please children very much, and yet if 
it fails in this it fails for the purpose for which it was com- 
posed. It is weak and not very tuneful. 

No. 2.—A plain edition of the well known song, but not 
very correct, as on one page three naturals are left out, on 
another a flat, and on another a natural. These things should 
not be. E 

No, 3.—By no means so charming a set of valses as others 

»by the same composer. The subjects lack grace and tune- 
fulness, and after a first performance would only leave a dull 
impression. 

No. 4.—The chief motive of the march is quite fair, but as 
a whole the work is not satisfactory, nor does it make much 
effect. The first subject might have been well developed. 

No. 5.—The melodies chosen are among the best in Sulli- 
van’s popular opera, and can be danced to with pleasure, 

No. 6.—The melody is very pretty and has a graceful swing 
about it that cannot fail to please every one that hears it. 
The arrangement calls for no special mention, but it is easy 
to play, a valuable recommendation to a large majority of 
pianists. 

No. 7.—This prelude, by J. ©. Petri, formerly connected 
with Steinway & Sons’ piano establishment, displays musi- 
cianly gifts and a good knowledge of harmony and counter- 

The part writing is excellent and the general idea of 
It 


point. 
the composition interesting, but the invention is weak. 


_ will be readily appreciated by good organists whose taste 


has not become too vitiated. 





O. Ditson & Co., Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 


x. The Four Maries..............-..+++ (RRR # Cc. ©. M. 

2. Forever and For Aye................ TD 4 catenade wend G. W. Marston. 
3. Meeting and Parting................. OF vbedeecetcces Paolo la Villa. 
4. Once in a Life, galop de concert..... | ee Louis Wallis, 

5. Waltz, “Billee Taylor”.............. nie Le Place. 

6. Mazurka, La Petite Mademoiselle... “  ............ C. Lecocq 


No. 1.—A quaint little melody in the Scotch style, with 
interesting words. It will please. aa E flat to E flat 
—an octave. 

No. 2.—A well written song, but not very effective nor 
particularly pleasing. The title page is suggestive, and will 
help to sell the piece. Mr. Marston can do much better. 
Compass, E flat to A flat—an eleventh. 

No. 3.—Although possessing but little originality this song 


is well conceived and well expressed, and can, without doubt, 
be made quite effective by a good singer. The ending is 
quite passionate. A fine portrait of Mile. Anna de Belocca 
graces the title page. Some errors remain uncorrected, 
Compass, D flat to F—a tenth. 

No, 4.—Bright and lively enough, but of only ordinary 
worth. The subjects are almost commonplace. It will 
please, however, nicely played. 

No. 5.—The opera from which this waltz is taken, is just 
beginning to become popular, and, therefore, this selection 
is likely to be much sought after. The chief subject is pretty 
enough, and the piece is easy to play. 

No. 6—Is superior to the ordinary mazurka written, The 
the themes are piquant and fresh, and will be appreciated on 
a first hearing. Young players should get it. 


, ORGAN NOTES. 








[Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.) 

....Last Thursday, March 17, the second of the five organ 
and harp matinées inaugurated by G. W. Morgan and daugh- 
ter was given at Chickering Hall. The programme contained 
an Offertoire in F, Batiste; prelude in B minor, J. S. Bach; 
Mozart’s overture to ‘* Zauberfléte;” Allegretto in B minor, 
Guilmant, all for organ alone. The harp solos were ‘‘A 
Study” (in imitation of the mandolin), Parish Alvars, and 
fantaisie on ‘‘Robin Adair” and ‘‘Kate Kearney.” 


..»-Every organist should understand the mechanism of 
his instrument sufficiently well to be able to tune and regu- 
late a note here and there. When this is the case, much 
trouble and annoyance is avoided. Many small irregularities 
can be remedied at once which otherwise might run on for 
weeks without being righted. The inconvenience of a lack 
of knowledge is especially felt by organists in small sized 
towns, because, if the expense incident to sending for a tuner 
and repairer is not an item for consideration, the sometimes 
considerable delay is. A month’s study of the mechanical 
parts of an organ is enough to fit an organist to set to rights 
all ordinary mishaps that may occur to the instrument over 
which he may have control. 

....The thirty-third circular recently addressed by the Bish- 
op of Montreal to the clergy of his diosese, contains the fol- 
lowing remarks, which cannot but be of interest to organists 
to singers, whatever private views they may entertain upon the 
subject: ‘‘ The house of God ought not to be profaned by the 
vanities of the century, and music, that is therein performed, 
ought not to recall earthy sensations which are experienced 
when one hears light or licentious airs, nor to distract the 
ideas of faithful from prayer and their attention from the 
divine office. The organ is an instrument that the Church 
has permitted to be introduced into the inner walls of its 
temples, in order to heighten, by the gravity and majesty of 
the chords that a devout artist is able to draw from it, the 
sacred chants of the liturgy. Now, it unfortunately happens, 
through inattention, negligence, or guilty connivance on the 
part of those who have authority over them, that organists do 
not hesitate to play valses, polkas, or other like pieces taken 
from popular operas. If these organists do not know their 
duty, and if, through frivolity or ignorance, they do not per- 
ceive the inappropriateness of performing such music, it re- 
mains with the pastors to tell them of it and endeavor to 
instill into their minds what is suitable. If there are no 
organists who have the ability to choose and execute the 
music suitable to the solemnity of, and with due respect for, 
the sacred rites, 1 would prefer organs to be locked up.” 
This is exactly the ground that we have again and again 
taken; but the best performance of a service does not always 
proceed from the most devout believer, but from the most 
gifted musician. 

....Dudley Buck, some little time ago, published a work 
on the art of choir accompaniment, and gave therein many 
valuable hints on various matters connected therewith. If 
this volume were as carefully studied as it should be, fewer 
miserable attempts at accompanying a church service would 
be heard. If inspiration were lacking, at least appropriate 
and refined registration would not so conspicuously be ab- 
sent, as it too often now is. If taste is required to accom- 
pany well on the piano, it is doubly needed when an organ 
is used—a kind of elephant demanding skillful management. 
The reed stops are so often employed without judgment, that 
intelligent listeners frequently wish that organs had no such 
characteristic tone quality. Of course, verbal directions as 
to matters where keen qualities of the mind are required, can 
only be of help in a very moderate degree, especially when 
instruments vary so in construction and contents. Perhaps 
the very best means to acquire what knowledge is possible in 
this direction, is to listen attentively to performers who excel 
herein. A good imitation is to be preferred to one’s own 
idea, if it is not based upon ripe knowledge and large ex- 
perience. There can be no doubt that those who excel as ac- 
companists are specially gifted. ; 








....According to the St. Petersburg correspondent of the 
Paris Figaro, at the first representation of ‘‘ Mefistofele” of 
Bolto thirty-two calls were given. The greater number (six) 
came after the ‘‘ Prison Scene,” seven after the ‘‘ Classical 





Sabbath,” and ten after the ‘‘ Epilogue.” 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


Botresini.—The King of Portugal has conferred the order 
of Sant’ Iago on the celebrated double bass player, Signor 
Bottesini. 

CAVAGNARO,—Signor Cavagnaro has just had a new comic 
opera represented successfully at the Circle Philharmonic- 
Dramatic, Rome, entitled ‘‘ I Due Possidenti.” 


Donapio.—Bianca Donadio, the cantatrice, has been en- 
gaged for the Costanzi Theatre, Rome, during the present 
Spring. 

EIBENSCHUTZ.—Illona Ejibenschiitz, a precocious German 
pianist of ten years, born in Vienna, has played in Stoceard 
to admiring audiences. She performed Mozart's ‘*‘Concerto,” 
in D minor, with orchestral accompaniment, and afterward, 
some pieces of Bach and Beethoven, winning vigorous ap- 
plause. 

Fiscuer.—Adolf Fischer, the violoncellist, has been play- 
ing at the Sunday evening concerts given by Rudolf Bial at 
the Metropolitan Concert Hall. 

Havuk.—It is said that Miss Hauk’s voice became deeper 
while she was in Germany, and that one writer (evidently be- 
fogged) exhibited such irreverence as to call it a bass (not 
base.) 

MARCHIO.—Eugenio Marchio has just finished a new opera 
entitled ‘‘Catalina.” It has not yet been performed. 

Mosgs.—Carrie Moses, the contralto singer, gave her 
annual concert last evening. 

Patri.—Adelina Patti will begin her operatic representa- 
ticns in Paris with ‘‘Sonnambula.” A great ovation awaits 
her appearance. 

Ross1.—Ernesto Rossi is expected in St. Petersburg. 

SEMACH.—Henrietta Semach, mezzo-soprano, has gained a 
good reputation in the special réles of the operas in which 
she has appeared throughout the country. 

VerDI.—The celebrated Giuseppe Verdi is in Milan. 

* VisETTI.—For the position of singing teacher in the Lon- 
don Academy of Music, made vacant by the death of Maestro 
Traventi, Alberto Visetti has been nominated. 








The New Opera House. 


FTER much delay and many deliberations, the 
long talked of site for the new opera house was pur- 
chased on the r2th inst. for about $600,000. A meeting of 
the directors was held, and the negotiations which had been 
going on for two or three weeks were concluded for the pos- 
session of the block bounded by Broadway, Seventh avenue, 
West Thirty-ninth and Fortieth streets. The agreement 
stipulates that the money shall be paid if, on examination of 
the titles, no restrictive clauses are found to interfere with 
the erection of the proposed opera house. 

Owing to the time required to examine the titles of the 
property and the fact that most of the leases held by present 
occupants and tenants of the buildings on the property would 
not expire until May, the work of tearing down the struct- 
ures would not begin much before that time. The lot is 245 
feet deep by 200 feet on Seventh avenue, with about the same 
number of feet frontage on Broadway. The property was 
bought of Mr. Johnson, owner of the Twenty-third street 
stage line, and others. There are only a few structures of 
any particular value on the lot, the principal one of which is 
an L shaped marble factory, the brick building fronting on 
Fortieth street and containing several artists’ studios, and 
some tenement houses on Seventh avenue, all of which are 
included in the opera house purchase. The bricks of these 
structures will he used on hidden and unimportant interior 
walls of the new building. 

The plans for the new opera house will be substantially 
the same, so far as the interior is concerned, as”they were 
when drawn up in last October by Mr. Cady for the Vander- 
bilt property and as they were described in the Heraid, last 
fall; but it is thought that the Broadway front may be extend- 
ed and altered to more imposing dimensions, as the lot is 
larger. The frontage on the original plan was only 140 feet, 
while on the new one it may be 200 feet or thereabout. There 
will be a spacious covered carriage way extending through 
the building from Broadway to Seventhavenue. The lobbies 
and ‘‘crush rooms” are to be much larger than was first con 
templated, but the stage and auditorium will be of the same 
dimensions, the latter having a capacity for seating 3,000 
people. The cost of this purposed temple of art will be 
about $700,000. It is to be fire-proof in the strictest sense of 
the word, and the carpenter shop will be entirely separated 
from the stage. Thirty or forty well lighted dressing rooms, 
each separated from the others, and two galleries over the 
112 boxes are to be some of the features of Broadway's 
Grand Opera House. Notice has been sent to the artists to 
vacate their studios on the rst of May. The following is a 
list of. members of the company: 

President—J. N. A. Griswold. Secretary—C, Goddard. 
Directors—E. P. Fabbri, James A. Roosevelt, George Henry 
Warren, George Peabody Wetmore, George G. Haven, Robt. 
Goelet, Geo. R. Fearing, W. K. Vanderbilt, L. P. Morton, 
W. Hz. Tillinghast, Adrian Iselin and Luther Kountze. 
Among the other stockholders are Wm. H. Vanderbilt, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, J. F. de Navarro, R. T. Wilson, Wm. 
Rhinelander, Geo, Kemp, Jas. R. Keene, C. K. Garrison, D. 
O. Mills, S. L. M. Barlow, Edward Cooper, Cyrus W. Field, 
Jay Gould, Edward Luckemeyer and J. J. Astor. 
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That Unsuspected Fact. 


To the Editor of The Musical and Dramatic Courier: 


ye your issue of February 5, 1881, it is stated that 
Dr. S. Austin Pearce demonstrated that ordinary quartets 
could not be rendered in tune, and the following proof of 
this “‘ hitherto unsuspected fact” is given. 

1. The notes of a song are distinguished from one another 
by the rapidity of their vibrations. 

2. Whatever numbers represent the actual rapidity (which, 
of course, varies with the pitch adopted), they will be in the 
following proportions: C 24, D 27, E 30, F 32, G 36, A 40, 
B 45, © 48, multiplying by two for the next octave above. 

3. The simplest harmonies are inethe ratio of 4:5 : 6 for 
major chords, 10 : 12 : 15 for minor chords. 

4. Now, express a piece of music in melodic numbers 
instead of the ordinary notation; take, for instance, the 
second half of the first line of ‘‘ Rule Britannia” 


E 60 
C 8 
G 36 
C 2% 


Soprano... 
Alto 
Tenor 


C 8 D 54 | 
A 40 B 45 

E30 «(| . | G 36 | 
Az | | Gwe | 





At 


com - | mand, 


| Heav'n’s | 
and the chord in the second column will be out of tune, for 
the numbers 27: 32:40 are not in the required ratio of 
10:12:15. Toalter them to 27 : 32 2-5 : 40% would be to 
destroy the melodic proportions and the connections AA 
with the preceding chord, &c. 

Dr. Pearce, though objecting, as he does, to the efforts of 
Pole, Helmholtz and others to force musicians, to adopt 
a perfectly just system of intonation, has, I think, fallen into 
the same error himself, 

Suppose, for illustration, we adopt architecture instead of 
music for our proposition. It is proposed to erect a series 
of columns, analagous to the scale of music, on a given base, 
say on the base ‘‘C;” we should then have the following 
proportions: 

C 48, etc. 


IBas 





| 
Cm _ 
It is evident that no fancied arrangement of these columns 

could alter their proportions on the base ‘‘C.” Hence you 
may combine— 
| c D 
| 
A A 
| E 


Cc 


without fear of the result, applying this to music. It is per- 
fectly natural for singers to lose the pitch when singing with- 
out the support of an instrument, although, even when they 
fail without this support to maintain the pitch, the descent 
is gradual and the voices are in tune among themselves. 
Having once adopted a standard of pitch, it is impossible to 
change the relations of all scales to that pitch without crea- 
ting dire confusion among the parts, which musicians call 
discord. In taking the generally received scale of vibrations 
above, as a model, I must be permitted to say, that it is not 
the one I recognize as musical. That scale is altogether a 
different affair. 

Having once assumed a base (pitch) for your columns to 
rest upon, it is impossible to alter or change it, to suit the 
vagaries ofthe ‘‘acousticians,” who would force the musician 
to adopt a new pitch at every departure (modulation) from the 
original. Hence, if you begin at C, and proceed by fifths to 
G, D, A, E, B, F sharp, C sharp, or D, A flat, E flat, B flat, F, 
C, you complete the circle, which they, the ‘‘ acousticians,” 
fay, cannot be done by their plan. 

The octave completes the circle of harmony, and it is just 
as impossible to have two-fifths of like proportions in an 
octave, as it would be to have two octaves, 

The natural scale, so called, of the ‘‘ acousticians,” has this 
objection. They start upon C as base, and give the intervals 
in the following order, viz.: 


= Cc. G, Cc, E, 
1 2 3 4 5 
led G, A*, B flat*, B natural, 
mu 12 13 4 15 6 17 
F*, F sharp, 
22 23 24 


G, 
6 





D sharp, E, E sharp*, 
19 20 at 





The notes with asterisks (*) are all imperfect, because they 
are outside of the circle. And even the regular degrees 
1-8, 1-9, 1-10, &c., do not appear until the third octave is 
heard. Dr. Pearce should know that melody and harmony 
are inseparable, and must stand or fall together. No music 
can be melodically true, and harmonically faise. Yours truly, 

James C. BECKEL. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 323, 1881. 


HOSE who reflect with great melancholy upon the 
decay of the drama are probably justified in the 
complaint that one of the causes of the decline in dra- 
matic literature and artistic excellence is attributable 
largely to the combination system which has robbed the 
stage of anything like a school, and confined rising men 
and women to the study of feeble parts in which they 
have no opportunity for expansion or education, and 
which they play to the exclusion of other rdles. The ab- 
sence of a repertory must have its effect in narrowing 
the capacity of the actor to the smallest compass. There 
are other reasons, no doubt, for a decline which is, to say 
the least, temporary. There may and probably will 
shortly be a revival of the art of acting, and we may 
eventually obtain literature worthy of the name. 


NE of the causes which have operated in this direc- 
tion seems to have been overlooked. And yet, it 
seems to us that it is by no means trivial. It is the 
cheapening of the personnel of the profession by means 
of photographs. There are several photographers in 
New York who make a specialty of taking portraits of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the theatrical profession. 
They know that they will certainly sell, and every picture 
of an artist that finds its way to an album or mantelpiece 
or collection for the card table becomes a standing ad- 
vertisement of the photographer. There are not wanting 
people in this world who, if they cannot be seen walking 
Broadway arm and arm with a celebrity, can satisfy a 
morbid appetite for snobbery by sitting in front of the 
camera that has had the honor of contributing to the 
picture of a stage favorite. 
HE consequences of this wholesale distribution of 
photographs are numerous. Nobody who amounts 
to anything socially is nowadays destitute of such a col- 
lection. At once, then, the actor begins to lose that 
mysterious impersonality which is with many people es- 
sential to idealization. The Moor and Hamlet fade out 
of existence, and the possessor of such a portrait simply 
sees in the performance Mr. Booth as Hamlet and Signor 
Salvini as Othel/o. Pursue the subject a little further, and 
one finds the great mass of the play-going public on 
terms of assumed intimacy with all the ladies and gentle- 
men of the stage. Young men carry around pictures of 
pretty actresses in their pocket books, and cheapen their 
divinities by pretending to be on comparatively intimate 
terms with them. Young ladies gush over their pet 
actors and reduce their impersonal value. The gods are 
brought down from their high Olympus of art and idea, 
and parade in street attire to be criticised by mortals. 
T would be no more absurd and destructive of the 
zsthetic conception, if the actor who had swayed 
his audience by outbursts of wild passion should hurry 
on his street attire, stand at the door of the theatre, 
hail every auditor who was going out, and publicly de- 
clare: “Ladies and gentlemen, please look me over 
very carefully; come and admire me. I am the man 
whom you applauded so vigorously as Othello.” The 
actress would lose little more of her charm were she to 
take,a place in the auditorium, after the performance, and 
hold a devee, exchanging compliments and badinage with 
those who a few moments before were worshiping her 
as a goddess, or, to put it a little less extravagantly, had 
identified her with the heroine, presumably an embodi- 
ment of all the graces and virtues of the sex. 


ROM one evil grows others. The mania for photog- 
raphy is not confined to the purchasing public. 
Actors and actresses are only human, with human in- 
firmities. If vanity is prevalent among those who are 
not admired, it is not strange that with those who are in 
constant receipt of admiration it should become an 
actual vice. They are by no means backward in appre- 
ciating the compliment of a large sale of their portraits. 
It is an evidence of their superior attractiveness, of 
course. They naturally vie with one another in distrib- 
uting these counterfeit presentments of themselves. 
And when the public fails to be particularly attracted to- 





ward them and declines to spend its money upon pho- 





tographs, the rejected beau or beauty finds another way 
of inflicting his or her picture by appearing in a lith- 
ograph in every shop window. There is an advantage in 
the lithograph. It is not necessarily an exact and ac- 
curate likeness. One can smother the crows’ feet and 
wrinkles, hide the moles, and even add a fraction of an 
inch to the end of a too brief nose, in a lithograph. Be- 
tween the photographer and the lithographer, the public 
is made almost too familiar with the personnel of the 


stage. ss 


ND to these must be added the paragrapher, The 
moment the public begins to rely upon the picto- 
rial art for its judgment of dramatic candidates for favor, 
a new element enters into dramatic criticism, or perhaps 
it should be said, new importance is given to the pictu- 
resque at the expense of the emotional and intellectual. 
An actor’s capital is largely his popularity. The preva- 
lence of his portrait makes him friends; on the comeliness 
of his features depends the demand for his pictures. 
Good looks, then, take the place of dramatic talent as a 
recommendation to favor. The good looking actor—and 
to a much greater extent the good looking actress—be- 
come the rage. Not only are the purchasing powers of 
the intellectual members diminished in favor of the pic- 
torial representatives, but such a dramatic literature as 
we are making is developed to suit the new order. 
Beauty being popular, is also solvent. Beauty does not 
want a play which requires brains. Beauty wants an op- 
portunity for its own display. The modern dramatist 
writes a play for a pretty woman, not for a dramatic 
artist ; for an elegant gentleman, not for an intellectual 
colossus. The difficulties in the way of genius increase 
and multiply. Merit hasa hard time of it. The fashion 
ceases to encourage the artist, but does swell the triumph 
of the mere exhibitor. The newspapers are carried on 
the popular wave. The pretty, not the brilliant actress, 
is the favorite of whom all the enticing paragraphs are 
written. She becomes famous while a woman with a 
million times her ability, but a bad complexion, remains 
eternaily obscure. Popular taste is led astray, and when 
the reaction comes and the public, surfeited with mere 
appearance, begins to demand sudden worth, it will not 
know where to look for or even recognize it when it is 
accidentally encountered. There are not more than four 
really creditable actresses in this country unmade by the 
photographer. Clara Morris, Rose Eytinge and Gene- 
vieve Ward are three of them. They owe nothing of 
their popularity to chemical decomposition and solar in- 
fluence. Others do. 





A CURIOUS LAWSUIT. 
T is an open question whether, so far as American in- 
terests are concerned, an international copyright law 
is altogether to be desired, since the absence of such a 
law gives to the American theatrical manager the oppor- 
tunity to buy in the very cheapest market of all—namely, 
at the stall whose owner, so to speak, is out when he 
calls. If there was any law prohibiting the adoption in 
this country of the plays written by other people, this 
conversion would be called stealing; but since it is not 
only legitimate, but defensible, it may be regarded as en- 
terprise only. A case came up last week, which does not 
exactly hinge upon copyright law, although that unques- 
tionably enters into it. It is rather one of courtesy than 
anything else. 

It will be remembered that the Hanlon-Lees Combina- 
tion made a decided hit in England in one of those 
indescribable pieces of the “Belles of the Kitchen” 
variety, known as “Un Voyage En Suisse.” Last sum- 
mer Mr. Mestayer, partner of John P. Smith, in the 
“Tourist” party, witnessed the performance in London, 
and, finding that a great many old tricks of the stage, 
which were common property, had been woven together 
to make “Un Voyage En Suisse,” himself made an at- 
tempt to construct such a play. Without doubt, Mr. 
Mestayer had a right to use much of the material em- 
ployed by the Hanlons; but it seems that one particular 
trick he had no claim on—namely, the movable telegraph 
poles, which are drawn past a palace car, to give it the 
appearance of motion. At all events, Mr. Mestayer and 
Mr. Smith brought out a so called play, entitled “ Pour 
Prendre Congé; or, Seeing Switzerland.” The Hanlons 
had in the meantime come out here, and it then appeared 
that Simmons and Brown, dramatic agents, claimed the 
ownership of the “Voyage En Suisse.” Their claim, to 
be valid, had to be made on one of two grounds. Either 
they themselves were the authors of the play, or the Han- 
lons had assigned it#o them. They notified Smith and 
Mestayer to withdraw the piece, and furnished them cer- 
tain papers, including photographs of some of the scenes 
and a printed volume of stage directions. 

No attention being paid to the notification, application 
was made by Messrs. Simmons and Brown for an injunc- 
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tion to prevent Mestayer and Smith from producing their 
play in Brooklyn. The case came before Judge Blatch- 
ford, who—upon the showing of Mr. Brooke, counsel for 
Smith and Mestayer, that, firstly, there was no evidence 
in court of a play having been written, no manuscript or 
printed copy having been produced; secondly, that the 
plaintiffs had no status in court, being aliens; and, there- 
fore, that they could make no assignment of a play, if 
they had one, to the plaintiffs—dismissed the application. 

The plaintiffs, however, were not to be put off so easily. 
At 6% o'clock, on the night of Monday, March 14, an in- 
junction was served on Smith, prohibiting him from play- 
ing the “Pour Prendre Congé.” This injunction was or- 
dered by Judge Donohue, and very properly modified by 
Judge Pratt, so as to permit the performance on Monday 
night. On Tuesday the case went before Judge Law- 
rence, who heard argument and gave permission to con- 
tinue the performance until decision was rendered. On 
Thursday he decided to restrain the defendants from 
playing, pending a suit for permanent injunction. A 
special matinée was therefore interrupted and the piece 
taken off. As a consequence, the Brooklyn Theatre was 
closed on Thursday night. 

Under the old system of dramatic management such 
an event would have provoked very little comment. 
Supposing that the Brooklyn Theatre had owned a stock 
company, such as it used to have, or such as two or three 
New York theatres have, the mere suspense of a play 
would have signified nothing. It would not have para- 
lyzed the company. Another piece like the “ School for 
Scandal,” which Mr. Wallack always resorts to in emer- 
gencies, would have been put on, and the audience which 
came in the evening would not have been given the al- 
ternative of trying some other theatre or going home. 
There is, therefore, another and very serious disadvantage 
in the combination system, that, since the organization 
plays only one piece, to prevent its appearing in that par- 
ticular performance is to prevent its appearing in any un- 
til such time as it shall have learned another by frequent 
rehearsal. Even that is a serious disadvantage to the 
public. There is another, however, which materially 
affects the management. 

Under the present system the trade mark is not the 
personality of the players, but the name of the play. 
Every combination is known by the title of the perform- 
ance it gives. One seldom hears, for instance, of the 
actors themselves, but of the “ Banker's Daughter’ Com- 
bination the “ Goblins’ Combination, the “ Needles 
and Pins” Combination, and so on. Of course there are 
exceptions, like Booth, McCullough and Barrett, who 
play in the legitimate ; Robson and Crane, and even John 
Raymond. But inasmuch as few of the traveling organ- 
izations contain actors of any standing at all, they de- 
pend for their patronage and distinctive existence upon 
the title of their play. As a consequence, the stoppage 
of their performance permanently means the disband- 
ment of the company. If Messrs. Smith and Mestayer 
are permanently enjoined in this matter, their company 
will be found useless, since it was organized for “Pour 
Prendre Congé ” exclusively, and is adapted to no other 
existing stage production. 

In this instance we doubt very much whether any great 
harm will be done. The piece itself is too trivial and 
twaddling to survive,and the management may have 
been mercifully saved from going to great expense to 
keep it before the public, from suits brought by managers 
for breach of contract in case of failure, and from much 
worry and anxiety. It is true that business in Brooklyn 
was satisfactory, but that circumstance was due rather to 
the adventitious circumstances of a lawsuit. Mr. Smith 
was made the victim of a bit of sharp practice, and nat- 
urally had the sympathy of his fellow citizens, who rallied 
to his support. The temporary success of the play was 
rather a compliment to the manager than an indorsement 
of his entertainment. If he is wise he will drop both the 
suit and the piece, or, better yet, compromise with his 
Opponents. 


WOULD-BE DEADHEADS. 

HE gentle deadhead is a person whose exploits have 
furnished his biographer with an inexhaustible fund 

of material, jocose and otherwise. His impudence, his 
fertility of invention, and the mistakes his presumption 
brings about are entertaining enough. It is narrated of 
one of the principal editors of an influential daily, that 
having been personated more than once by a doppel 
ganger, who used his name at the doors of theatres to gain 
admission, he privately sent word not again to pass any- 
body giving his name. He even t so far as to request 
that any person who gave that name should be arrested 
as an impostor. His own habit was to carry a ticket like 
any ordinary citizen and give it in at the door. From 
this it happened that he was not known personally to the 


vide himself with the necessary pasteboard, he presented 
himself at the door and handed his card to the door- 
keeper. Long before he could realize what had hap- 
pened, he found himself in the custody of a policeman, 
who took him to the station house. It was after 12 
o'clock when a carriage drove up and one of his own sub- 
ordinates rescued him, by identifying him as the dona fide 
article of editor. 

The right of newspaper men to accept free tickets of 
admission, and indeed to be assigned the best seats in the 
house, when engaged in business, will not, perhaps, be 
disputed; but there is a limit, beyond which even New 
York managers would be justified in refusing to go. The 
Philadelphia Zzmes furnishes an instance of another 
variety—the out of town editor, who demands “recogni- 
tign of the press, sir! It details the mammoth im- 
pudence of the editor of the Hatboro and Fenkintown 
Public Spirit. This gentleman, according to the 77mes, 
is lazeretto physician of the port, and in receipt of a 
good salary from the State. However, anxious, like a 
great many other people even in Philadelphia, to see 
Genevieve Ward in “ Forget Me Not,” he applied at the 
box office of the Chestnut for two seats. They were de- 
clined. The very next day Mr. Morley, the manager, 
received the following indignant letter: 

OrFice oF THE HaTBORO AND JENKINTOWN Pustic Spirit. 
Dr. W. T. Rosinson, Epiror anp Proraiaron. | 
Hartsoro, Pa., March 3, 1881. 
Cuarzes S. Mortey: 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 1st inst. received. 
mission to the Chestnut Street Theatre, of course. I reside in the city 
and constantly write for the press. The question is simply this: Do you 
prefer, as a theatrical manager, that the Chestnut Street management and 
its plays should always be spoken of with the plainest truth, the bald and 
naked facts given to the public, or that they should be favorably noticed 
in accordance with the custom of the press when under the usual obliga- 
tions to the management? That isall. With all due respect, | remain, 

W. T. Rosinson. 

There was no earthquake in Philadelphia as a conse- 
quence of this direful and portentous communication. 
Thousands of unsuspecting citizens of the City Brotherly 
Love flocked to the theatre. The engagement was 
one of the most successful the Chestnut has known. And 
yet, perhaps, had the public only known Dr. Robinson's 
opinion of the play, Miss Ward's chances in Philadelphia 
would have been annihilated. Fortunately, it was not 
until after she had left the city that some curiosity seeker 
discovered a copy of the Hatboro and Fenkintown Public 
Spirit, which he scanned with all the pride that Dr. 
Schliemann must have felt on unearthing the necklace of 
Helen, or that Columbus experienced on sighting the 
shores of the New World. The most interesting column 
that his eye fell upon was that devoted to the discussion 
of amusements and the most entertaining item the fol- 
lowing application of the naked truth: 


The baretaced imposition of Genevieve Ward was continued during the 
past week at the Chestnut Street Theatre. It is no wonder that she was 
sued for theft of the play. It is stolen from Gunter’s ‘Two Nights in 
Rome,” and is probably stolen ina legal manner. Expert dramatic and 
literary thieves know how to do this to escape the meshes of the law. The 
whole exhibition, with only three or four second-rate actors and actresses, 
beside herself, is an imposition upon the public. 


I can afford to pay for ad- 


It is not stated whether Mr. Morley intends closing his 
playhouse or committing suicide. The importance of 
Hatboro and Jenkintown on the map of North America 
inclines him to the former course. The mortification he 
feels at being so cruelly exposed naturally serves to ren- 
der the latter more attractive. We are not sufficiently 
familiar with the somewhat intricate political machinery 
of Pennsylvania to know in whose hands the power of 
appointing lazaretto physicians lies; but if Dr. Robinson 
does not instantly proceed to take the case up to the 
Governor, or whoever it is that stands by him, Mr. Morley 
should. It may be added that either would do the man- 
agers of New York a service. Many of them are pestered 
by duplicate specimens of this class of would-be dead- 
heads, and would be placed under everlasting obligation 
to anybody who would crush it. That, however, cannot 
be looked for till the millennium. 





Charles R. Thorne, Jr. 
HARLES R. THORNE, JR., was born in the 
city of New York, on March 10, 1841. In 1852 he made 
his first appearance on the stage at San Francisco, where his 
father was the manager of the American Theatre, playing the 
part of George Selby in ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” but stage 
fright prevented his success in this character, and his father 
induced him to go into the wholesale dry goods business. 
Two years later he went on the stage again under his father’s 
management, and after being with him at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and in Chicago, he came to New York and appeared at the 
Bowery Theatre, under the management of Edward Eddy. 
He then went to the Boston Museum, where he remained one 
season, and then traveled in a company under the manage- 
ment of George Paunceford, through the Eastern towns. 
His next venture was at the Howard Atheneum, Boston, 
under the management of the late E. L. Davenport. In 1863 
Mr. Thorne returned to San Francisco, playing for four 








doorkeeper. One evening, however, having failed to pro- 





years at Maguire’s Opera House. Thence he went to China, 





but returned to San Francisco, and while there he had a mis- 
understanding with Edwin Forrest, and left for the East, 
joining the Boston Theatre Company as leading man. He 
remained in Boston three seasons, and then went to Selwin’s 
Theatre for one season. Returning to San Francisco, he 
remained there for five months, and then joined Lewis Baker 
at the Varieties Theatre in New Orleans. After being in 
New Orleans three weeks he was taken down with the yellow 
fever, and on his recovery the theatre burned down. He 
then joined Mrs. Scott-Siddons, playing at the Chestnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where he remained tor two sea- 
sons, under the management of E. L. Davenport. Leaving 
there, he played a short time at Niblo’s Theatre, in this city, 
and then joined the Union Square Theatre Company, with 
which he has been connected for seven seasons, and of 
which he is still a member. 








SOCK AND BUSKIN. 

..+.The Vokes Family will pertorm here during the sum- 
mer at the Union Square Theatre. 

....Boucicault’s new play, ‘‘Suil a Mor,” will be produced 
at the Boston Museum on the 28th inst. 

....Sarah Bernhardt’s second engagement in New York 
will begin at Booth’s Theatre on April Ig. 

..--John E. Owens’ engagement at the Fifth-Avenue The- 
atre will begin on Monday evening, the 28th inst. 

..+.The sensation during the week at Booth’s Theatre is 
the spectacular drama, entitled ‘‘Voyagers in Southern Seas; 
or, the Children of Captain Grant.” 

....Lawrence Barrett's performances at the Grand Opera 
House have, during the past week, been witnessed—save on 
one or two occasions—by immense audiences. 

..The ‘“‘Black Crook” at Niblo’s Garden is nightly pre- 
sented to large houses, and its spectacular effects are now 
produced with all of the former beauty and smoothness. 

....J. K. Emmet will return to the stage here at the Grand 
Opera House on May 2. Hewill then pay his farewell respects 
to America—and these will be received with enthusiasm. 

....Charles L. Andrews will have his benefit at Haverly’s 
Brooklyn Theatre on both the afternoon and evening of next 
Wednesday. Mr. Andrews is acting manager of the theatre. 

....P. T. Barnum’s Great Show, combined with the London 
Circus, Sanger’s British Menagerie and the International 
Allied Shows will open on the 28th inst. at Madison Square 
Garden. 

....The present season at Wallack’s Theatre and at the 
Union Square Theatre will end at the clos€ of April. The 
Boston engagement of Mr. Palmer’s company will begin at 
the Park Theatre on May 2. 

....During last week Lester Wallack played to an immense 
business at the Windsor Theatre, and his ‘‘Rosedale” was 


witnessed by thousands who never saw it before. It is said 
that he played to 28,000 people. 
....-Genevieve Ward’s acting in ‘‘Forget-Me-Not,” at the 


Fifth-Avenue Theatre, has been substantially appreciated by 
the public. Performances will be given throughout this week, 
including two matinées, and Miss Ward’s engagement will 
end on Saturday night. 

..-.The steamer Greece last week brought over the prin- 
cipal features of the Paris Hippodrome, consisting of Roman 
racing chariots, blood horses, acrobats and an extensive ward- 
robe, all intended for W. C. Coup’s Circus, which will open 
in this city next month. 

...-‘Cinderella at School” will be repeated at Daly’s The- 
atre until further notice. It is bright, skillfully acted and 
popular. The songs in ‘‘Cinderella” are full of gayety and 
melody, and the best among them are well sung by May Field- 
ing, Laura Joyce and John Brand. 

....The ‘‘CEdipus Tyrannus,” of Sophocles, will be per- 
formed in the original Greek at Harvard University, in San- 
der’s Theatre, on the evenings of May 17, 19 and 20. 
hundred seats will be reserved for the public at the first per- 
formance, and 800 at each of the othertwo. Harvard is de- 
termined not to lag behind Oxford, where ‘‘Agamemnon” was 
recently performed. The character of Zdipus will be played 
by Mr. George Riddle, instructor in elocution at the college; 
the other parts will be intrusted to students, 


Five 


.--.Steele Mackaye announces that his connection with the 
Madison Square Theatre has permanently ceased. The result 
of his lawsuit against the Mallorys will not affect his deter- 
mination to labor hereafter entirely for himself. 
forming a dramatic company, which will be the first step 
toward a new organization; and he promises to give New 
York a theatre, of which he will be the sole director. 
Mr. Mackaye is backed by ample capital, and has the sym- 
pathy and good will of our public. He and his company will 
perform in Philadelphia on the 28th inst. in ‘‘Won at Last.” 
Later on he will play here at the Bijou Opera House. 


He is now 


....The Amaranth Dramatic Club gave its fifth reception at 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, last Wednesday evening, 
where the ‘‘ Ticket of Leave Man” was presented. The 
Academy was at the time of opening crowded with friends of 
members, the dite of Brooklyn being present. The Bod 
Brierley of Wm. F.. Wilson was exceedingly good, especially in 





the first act; the Hawkshaw of Wm. Luske was probably the 
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Montague, as May Edwards, who was good throughout. The 
whole passed off without a hitch, and the club may well be 
congratulated on the general efficiency of its members. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


Avousta, Ga., March 14.—Ada Gray in “Lucretia Borgia” 
on the roth. Mary Anderson in ‘*Parthenia,” Friday night, 
rith, Her reception here was highly complimentary; the 
Opera House was literally packed. Miles Juvenile Opera 
Company, booked for Thursday night, is to be our next sen- 

‘Attraction extraordinary,” Wallace Sisters,” Fri- 
M. B. Curtis, *‘Samuel of Posen,” Monday, 2st. 

D’ELLERRON. 








sation. 
day. 


BaLtimore, Md., March 18.—Holliday—Rice’s Surprise 
Party has been doing well this week in ‘‘Horrors,” ‘Babes 
in the Wood” and “‘Hiawatha.” ‘‘ The Legion of Honor” is 
announced for 21st. On Monday night Mr. Elliott, the pop- 
ular treasurer of this house, will have a benefit. Concordia 
—Herr Carl Sontag, supported by the company from the Ger- 
mania Theatre of New York, played here last night in *‘ Die 
Memoiren des Teufels ein Knopf;” to-night, ‘‘Dr. Wespe, 
Dir Wie Mir,” and Saturday, 19th, ‘‘ Ein Glas Wasser.” 
Monumental—Geo. R. Edison and Pearl Etynge in a local 
drama entitled ‘‘ The Poor and Proud of Baltimore.” The 
variety part of the programme embraces Billy Buckley, 
Davenport Brothers, Nellie Richards and the Shamrock 
Four. Maryland Institute—John B. Gough lectured at this 
house on the 17th; subject *‘Platform Experiences.” 

oo 2 


Burra.o, N. Y., March 21.—Academy of Music—March 
11 and 12, Miner’s and Pat Rooney’s Combination; March 
14, one week, Joseph K. Emmett in ‘“ Fritz in Ireland,” to 
good houses; March 21, only appearance of Sarah Bernhardt, 
supported by Henry E. Abbey’s Frenc hcompany, in Dumas’ 
play, ‘‘Camille,” all reserved seats$3; March 23 to 26, Fanny 
Pique,” ‘‘Camille,” &c.; 28th, Herne’s 
*‘Hearts of Oak.” St. James’ Hall—The Strakosch and Hess 
English Opera Company. Adelphi Varieties—March 21, 
Departures: Harry and Emma Budworth, George and Marie 
Nelson, Grand Central, Philadelphia; Sharpley and West, 
Chas. Diamond, Venus, Emma Rice ‘‘Gem” Bradford, the 
Suydams, Academy of Music, Erie, Pa.; Chas, Loder and 
May Antonio, Barnum’s and London Circus, New York; 
Miles and Morton, Comique, Toronto. Arrivals: Sellon and 
Burns, Lancashire clogs; Maggie Bursell, vocalist; Frey and 
Marshal!, sketch artists; Lillie Howard, serio-comic; Harris 
and Wood, song and dance; Julia Walcott; C. W. Barry, in 
his sensational play entitled ‘‘ Escape from Sing Sing,” with 
the stock company; Louis Robie, Charley Saunders, John 
Parkes, Mrs. Howard. or ee 


Davenport in 


Cuicaco, Iil., March 16.—This week has been so far, dra- 


Plays have been good, ‘‘stars” 
bright, and the weather propitious, At the Grand Opera 
House Harrison's *‘ Photos” takes well. Daly’s *‘ Arabian 
Nights,” with Roland Reed and company, are underlined for 
this house on the 21st. At Haverly’s Fanny Davenport has 
been keeping the seats well filled. On Monday evening 
(21st), Haverly’s Genuine Colored Minstrels, 100 strong, 
take the boards for the last time in this theatre. Haverly 
has not yet announced his future move in the theatrical line, 
though it is pretty generally known that the new house is to 
be something ‘‘immense.” Lotta, who has held forth at Mc- 
Vicker’s since the 7th, has had a very fair success. On Mon- 
day evening at this theatre, Beauplan’s French Opera Com- 
pany. At Hooley’s, Willie Edouin’s ‘‘ Sparks” have scored 
another hit with ‘‘Dreams.” Sunday night (2oth), Mr. and 
Mrs. McKee Rankin in the ‘‘ Danites.” At the Olympic, 
Mr. Sprague has been playing his own company of ‘' Georgia 
Minstrels” with great success. At the West Side Academy, 
Effie Johns has been winning praise in ‘‘ A Terrible Tempta- 
Gus Bruno, the Lynn Sisters, Adams, and Le Roy 
G. B. H. 


matically, successful. 


tion.” 
are giving their specialties every night. 


HamiLton, Ont., March 17.—Helen Coleman, as_ the 
Widow Bedott, and company, played at the Grand Opera 
House on the rsth and 16th. The Irish drama, entitled ‘‘The 
Last Life,” will be presented at the Acacemy of Music, to- 
night, by some local amateurs. J. W. Carver. Combination 
plays ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,” at the Grand, to-morrow and 
Saturday matinée, and ‘‘ The Old Man from Cataraugus ” on 
Saturday evening. ‘‘ The Flag of Our Country” will be pre- 
sented by the Popular Dramatic Company at the Academy 
to-morrow night. Arrangements have been made [or the sale 
of tickets in this city for the Bernhardt performances at the 
Grand Opera House, Toronto, on Saturday. R. E. S. 

LANCASTER, Pa., March 19.—Mrs. Scott-Siddons in ‘‘As 
You Like It,” 14th, to big business. Tony Denier’s ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty” was presented here, 16th, to one of the largest 
houses this season. Martinis’ ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” 18th, to fair house. Alvin Joslin cancelled 19th. 
Smith and Mestayer’s ‘‘ Tourists ina Parlor Car,” 22d. 

** Mgr.” 


Lonpon, Ont., March 18.—Rena Maeder opened in the 
Holman Opera House, March 14, for four nights, in *‘ Run 
to Earth,” supported by the Holman Stock Company, to very 





light business. It is the intention of this combination to 
make a circuit through Canada. We have almost completed 
an Opera House that will vie with any theatre in the Do- 
minion. Itis built by the Masonic fraternity, with all the 
modern conveniences, at a cost of $250,000, to be opened 
about the first of September next. This will fill a want that 
has been felt in London for some time, as the present opera 
houses are much too small to give anything like a real rep- 
resentation of either opera or drama. Helen Coleman opens 
on March 18 in ‘‘Widow Bedott.” The Philharmonic Society 
of this city are in active rehearsal on glees, choruses, &c., 
for a concert early in May. The Twenty-sixth Battalion 
Band, forty strong, under the baton of St. John Hyttenrauch, 
are very busy making ready for the summer concert season, 
and will be the best band in the Dominion of Canada this 
season. L. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 17.—The principal dramatic 
event of the week thus far has been Neil Burgess in ‘' The 
Widow Bedott,” at the Opera House. To-night Louis Ald- 
rich and Charles J. Parsloe begin playing Bartley Campbell’s 
‘*My Partner.” At the Academy, Harry Webber is now 
playing in ‘‘Nipand Tuck,” and next week Frederick Pauld- 
ing is to appear in ‘* Hamlet,” ‘* Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘Sal- 
viati,” ‘* Lady of Lyons,” ‘* Fool’s Revenge,” and ‘‘The Love 
of his Life.” F, 


Newakk, N. J., March 18.—Park Theatre—Sol Smith Rus- 
sell appeared March 4 and 5, in his play of ‘‘Edgewood 
Folks,” to good houses; on March g and 10 the Collier’s 
‘‘Banker’s Daughter’’ Combination appeared to good houses; 
March 11 and 12, Barney Macauley gave the ‘‘Messenger 
from Jarvis Section” to large houses. Booked—Robson and 
Crane, March 19, in ‘‘Our Bachelors” and ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors.” Dates not given for Mrs. Scott-Siddons and a re- 
vival of ‘‘Hazel Kirke” for three nights. The Park was 
opened with ‘Hazel Kirke” for six nights, which was very 
successful. On Wednesday, March 16, an amateur society, 
the ‘‘ Home Dramatics,” played **Everybody’s Friend” to an 
immense house, A. F. Munn and Miss Rossmo e taking the 
principal parts very well. Grand Opera House, ‘‘Round the 
World in Eighty Days” drew large houses all the week, com- 
mencing March 1. March 7 and 8 Haverly’s Mastodon Min- 
strels drew two good houses. On March 11 and 12 Mr. 
Palmer, of the Union Square, sent a very strong company to 
play ‘‘Daniel Rochat” for the benefit of the Frelinghuysen 
Lancers, the swell political organization of the city. As the 
tickets were sold by the members of the club, the houses 
were very good, the principal parts being taken by Joseph 
Whiting and Maude Harrison, FRANK. 


Orrawa, Ont., March 17.—Ottawa has not been highly 
favored of late in the way of musical and dramatic entertain- 
ments. On the evening of the roth inst. Haverly’s Minstrels 
were greeted with the largest audience that ever assembled 
in the Grand Opera House. On the 14th an excellent and 
most successful amateur entertainment was given in aid of 
the General Protestant Hospital. On this oocasion the Opera 
House was filled with an appreciative audience, His Excel- 
lency, the Governor General, occupying the Vice Regal box. 
The performance commenced with the comedietta ‘‘ A Hus- 
band in Clover,” the characters Horace and Lydia being well 
sustained by A. Boardman and Mrs, W. H. Fuller. This was 
followed by songs and readings. Dr. Fortin’s rich voice in 
the song ‘‘ Bayard” so pleased the audience as to draw forth 
an encore, in response to which he gave ‘‘ The Chimes.” 
Miss Lusher, of Montreal, charmed the audience in her ren- 
dering of ‘‘ A Dream,” and was also greeted with an encore, 
when she gave ‘‘ Jock O’Hazledraw.” Miss Lusher hasa fine 
voice, which has evidently been carefully cultivated. A topical 
song, ‘‘1go1,” by Mr. Savage, was warmly applauded, and in 
response to an encore the singer gave a few additional 
stanzas, of local interest, written by W. H. Fuller, the author 
of *‘H. M.S. Parliament.” Hon. John Boyd, the popular 
Senator from St. John, N. B., gave two readings, ‘‘ Song of 
the Brave Man” and an intensely amusing piece descriptive 
of ‘* Biddy McGinnis’ visit to the Photographers,” both of 
which were read in the Senator’s inimitable style. ‘* Old 
Gooseberry” concluded the performance. In this very laugh- 
able farce Mr. Boardman, as Mr. Fizzington Corker, brought 
down the house, while Mr. Boswell was very comical in the 
difficult part of Simon Snapshot, a cockney sportsman. Miss 
Wood and Miss Dumble made their débuts on the stage as 
Laura, Mr. Corker’s daughter, and Afatty, a discontented 
housemaid, and well deserved the applause which greeted 
their efforts. Mr. Fuller contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of the entertainment by the able manner in which he 
performed the part of stage manager. E. V. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18.—Nearly every seat in the 
house was filled at the Walnut Street Theatre last Monday to 
witness the first presentation here of ‘‘The Legion of Honor,” 
an adaptation from the French drama “‘L’honneur de la 
Maison.” ‘‘Daniel Rochat” is performed this week at the 
Chestnut by A. M. Palmer’s Union Square Theatre Com- 
pany. Next week Emily Rigl will begin an engagement in a 
drama entitled ‘Only a Farmer’s Daughter.” At the Arch 
Street Theatre, Bartley Campbell’s latest play, ‘‘My Geral- 
dine,” is to be given every night during the week. 

ee So Sf vo" J. Viennor. 

PirtspuBG, Pa., March 17,—Anthony and Ellis’ ‘‘Uncle 

Tom” Combination is drawing good houses this week at 





Library Hall. The original Memphis University Students 
are among the attractions of this company. Haverly’s 
‘‘Widow Bedott” Company are billed for Library Hall 2rst. 
Schoolcraft and Coes’ Combination holds the boards at 
Harry Williams’ Academy of Music this week, F. S, H. 


RicuMonp, Va., March 18.—Jay Rial’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” 
Troupe drew good houses at the Theatre on the 14th and 
15th, and gave the worst performance we have seen this sea- 
son. Rice’s ‘‘Evangeline’ Combination on 18th and 19th 
(and matinée) to large audiences. At the Comique business 
continues fair. Kelley and Kneedlam will open in comic 
specialties on the 21st. B. 


SCRANTON, Pa., March tg.—Martineti's Company in 
‘‘Around the World in Eighty Days” appeared on the 12th to 
a large audience. C. L. Davis and company in * Alvin Jos- 
lin” on the 15th, gave a fine entertainment to a full house, 
On the 18th, Mrs. Scott-Siddons as Rosalind in ‘‘As You 
Like It” before a large and select audience. Last evening 
we had ‘‘ Fun on the Bristol.” This week we have on the 
24th Tony Denier’s ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” with George H. 
Adams. H. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., March 18.—Gus Williams was greeted 
last Tuesday, the 15th, with a crowded house. Mme. Rentz’s 
Female Minstrels, Wednesday, the 16th, to a crowded house. 
The show did not meet the public’s expectations. Buffalo 
Bill in his new play, ‘‘ Prairie Waif,” drew a crowded house. 
The eminent artists, Mr. and Mrs. George S. Knight, return 
on Saturday, March 1g. Annie Pixley in ‘* M’liss,” April. 5. 
Leavitt’s Specialty Company returns to this city on March 23 
for the benefit of Big Six Band. Baker and Faron in ‘* The 
Emigrants,” April 15. P. 


ToLepo, Ohio, March 17.—Most of the playgoers of Toledo 
are satisfied, now that they have had the pleasure of witness- 
ing the great and wonderful Bernhardt in Camille. Willie 
Edouin's ‘‘Sparks” Company appeared at the Opera House, 
March 11 and 12, and Saturday matinée, to excellent busi- 
ness. The only new attractions at the Adelphi Theatre this 
weekare the Collins Brothers—Lew and Frank. Business 
continues good. N. 


Waterbury, Conn., March 18.—Meade & Maginley’s Com- 
bination, in ‘‘Deacon Crankett,” played to small houses, 
March 15. The company is not as strong as when here be- 
fore. To-night we have Sol Smith Russell in ‘‘Edgewood 
Folks.” Coming: Goodwin’s Froliques in ‘ Hobbies,’, 
March 23. BEVERLY. 








The Wrath of Zola. 
ge ZOLA is bound to be singular. The drama 


founded on his notorious drama, ‘'Nana,” has been 
generally pronounced by thecritics and by the public to be 
dull in many parts and absolutely offensive atthe end. M. 
Zola, therefore, makes a furious onslaught in the Figaro on 
the public and the critics. He begins by disowning the 
piece. He says that the name of William Busnach, the 
adapter, was announced as its author, and thathe, the writer 
ofthe book, stayed quietly at home by his fireside. He then 
proceeds to pay his compliments to the audience in words 
that are almost too naturalistic for translation. He says: 

** Quelle étude il y aurait a faire sur la public qui s’est rué 
ala premiére représentation de ‘Nana!’ Jamais l’ordure et 
la bétise d’une foule ne se sont étalées ace point. Filles 
sur le retour, souteneur en gants blancs, hommes de plaisir 
et hommes de finance tombés au trottoir parisien, tous les 
personnages du drame étaient dans la salle, multipliés, 
grandis, pales et ricananc devant leur propre pourriture. Et 
ce public g&té apportait avec lui une telle préoccupation des 
saletés humaines qu’il mettait des indécences monstrueuses 
sous les phrases les plus simples et les plus innocentes. 
Oui, ces dames et ces messieurs se sont livrés publiquement 
a des allusions ignobles qu’une chambrée de soldats ne se 
permettrait pas. On leur avait promis des ordures, disaient- 
ils; ils venaient pour des ordures, Un joli public, comme 
on voit, ce public des alcéves et des tripots de Paris! Qui 
donc, grand Dieu! leur avait promis des ordures? Leur 
imagination, sans doute—leur besoin de scandale. IIs espé- 
raient sur la scéne les libertés du roman, et c’est la que leur 
bétise égale leur corruption. Pour eux l’audace au théatre 
serait de déshabiller entiérrement Mlle. Massin. Ils ne met- 
tent pas l’audace dans les franchises de l’analyse, dans la 
vérité humaine, mais dans la nudité plus ou moins risquée 
d’une actrice.” 

He than scalps the censorship in his lightest and most 
jocular manner, and, with a few playful illusions to ‘‘cloaques 
de Sodome et de Lesbos,” proceeds to attack M. Francisque 
Sarcy, the veteran critic of Le Temps. M. Sarcy, it seems, 
has given M. Zola mortal offense by averting his eyes from 


the stage when Nana appears with the pustules of smallpox 
on her face. He is, therefore, denounced, first as a prude, 
then as one who would rather have seen Nana ‘‘dans un 
deshabillé galant.” After which, having disposed of M. 
Sarcy, M. Zola sounds the praises of Mlle. Massin, the act- 
ress, and of himself. .He declared that the ‘‘ Assommoir” 
and ‘‘Nana” have don®@more for the training of the dramatic 
talent then all the professors of the Conservatoire. One pro- 
duced a Hélene Petit, the other a Léontine Massin. ‘‘ Cela 
suffirait,” says M. Zola, ‘‘a la gloire de ‘l’Assommoir’ et de 
‘Nana.’ Ces sont les grands réles qui fontles grandes artistes. 
Ce réle de Nana est superbe, car il tient tout le clavier 
humain.” With which farfaronnade this astonishing article 
comes to a close.—Herald. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1881. 
T last the piano manufacturers are beginning to re- 
alize the great mistake they made one year ago, 
when they attempted a “lockout.” Not only are piano 
manufacturers made to suffer by it, but all other interests 
which have in any way been connected with an organiza- 
tion of any kind have had to pay the penalty. 
NDEED, it has made other unions so confident of suc- 
cess, that they have made demands upon their em- 
ployers that they would never have dreamed of making 
otherwise. More than this, it has been the means of or- 
ganizing one or two new unions during the last twelve 
months. Only the past week has brought to our notice 
the formation of a “Brewers’ Union.” In order to break 
up this Union at the start, the brewers no sooner heard 
that one of their men had signed the roll than he was 
peremptorily discharged. This fact having been brought 
to the attention of the Piano Makers’ Union, it was im- 
mediately resolved that not one of them would drink a 
glass of beer brewed by any one of those brewers who had 
discharged their men on account of their having joined 
the Brewers’ Union. 


THER unions followed in the wake of the Piano 
0 Makers’ Union, and in less than a week’s time the 
brewers found themselves entirely at the mercy of the va- 
rious unions that made and drank their beer. The piano 
manufacturers have one advantage over the brewers— 
their agents or consumers are not in league with their 
men. It is only a question now of time when the piano 
manufacturers will have to come together again for self- 
protection. They will not do it willingly, but because 
they are forced to come, and the manufacturers will dis- 
trust each other. The last “lockout” destroyed all con- 
fidence that might otherwise have existed to the present 
day, and every one will be wondering who the next Judas 
will be. There will be only one platform on which they all 
can stand, and that will be a moneyed one—so much for 
every man, the amount to be forfeited in case he does not 
fulfill his agreement. There will be no old woman se- 
lected for president, or a man for secretary with nothing 
but water in his veins. There will be live men placed 
there who mean business. We advise Mr. Gabler to give 
in at once. It is useless for him to attempt to fight the 
union alone. The sooner this thing comes to a crisis the 
better it is for every manufacturer in New York. This 
question has got to be settled, and it might as well be 
determined first as last. With the workingmen it is the 
old story over again, and they will never rest satisfied 
until they have driven the manufacturers out of the city, 
and left themselves to starve or tramp for work. 





NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


....H. A. Lyon, of St. Albans, Vt., called upon Geo. Steck 
& Co. this week. 

...-.D. Rockafellar, of Lebanon, 
warerooms this week. 

....The stock of H. M. Balch, musical instrument dealer, 
San Francisco, Cal., was attached last week. 


N. J., visited Weber's 


....-Geo. Bothner, the well known piano action manufact- 
urer, expects to move into his new factory some time next 
week, 

...-Last week the men in the employ of Behr & Peck, 
piano case makers, struck for 10 per cent. advance, which was 
granted them. 

....W. J. Dyer, of Dyer & Howard, St. Paul, Minn., has 
been in town and buying with the expectation of a great in- 
crease in business. 

... Among the visitors to Billings & Co.’s warerooms this 
week were P. Murray, of Fayetteville, Tenn., and C. W. 
Heitzel, of New Jersey. 

..The Chase Piano Company, Richmond, Ind., does a 
large business west of the Mississippi, and complains of the 
great inconveniences it has suffered this past winter from the 
snow blockades. 

....Trade is improving with Kranich & Bach. 
agents who visited them this week were Mr. Gorham, of 
Worcester, Mass., and Mr. Mackie, of Mackie Brothers, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

...-Mason & Hamlin continue to have a large run on their 
‘‘Baby Cabinet.” Among the visitors to their warerooms this 


Among the 





week were W. F. Parmelee, of Middletown, Conn., and Mr. 
Carlson, of Sporer, Carlson & Berry, Owego, N. Y. 

....J. L. Peters, formerly of Oliver Ditson & Co., is about 
to open in St. Louis one of the finest and largest music es- 
tablishments and piano houses in the country. The firm will 
be a Western branch of Oliver Ditson & Co., and will handle 
as its leading instrument the Chase piano. 

....Calenberg & Vaupel’s ‘‘separable” uprights are attract- 
ing attention. They are so constructed that the case can be 
taken apart, thereby rendering them easier to place in small 
houses and handle in intricate passages and on winding stair- 
ways. The firm is increasing its wholesale trade. 

....Dyer & Howard, music dealers, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, report good business in the Northwest during last year, 
an increase of one-third being the estimate compared with 
1879. This house represents the leading manufacturers of 
pianos and organs, and says it finds a growing improvement 
in the demand for the better class of goods. 

....A. G. Clemmer is the Philadelphia agent for the Calen- 
berg & Vaupel pianos, and has recently moved to the spacious 
and elegant warerooms on the southwest corner of Thirteenth 
and Chestnut streets, where he anticipates doing a large 
business, as these fine instruments are deservedly becoming 
more popular and in greater demand. 

....A reporter of THe Courter, who called at Geo, Steck 
& Co.’s this week, was shown by Mr. Neuebach a very hand- 
some organ with an elegant pipe top manufactured by the 
Palace Organ Company, of Worcester, Mass. This organ is one 
the finest which has ever been on exhibition. It is beautifully 
finished with hand-carved ornaments, and silver-plated hard- 
ware, and is the result of a long series of costly experiments. 
It is this costly experimenting which has made the Palace 
organ celebrated, and has placed the name of Loring & Blake 
among the first class manufacturers of America. 








Boston Notes. 
OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
Boston, Mass., March 21, (881. 
ONSIDERING the fact that the ‘‘Hub” is the 
grand central point—or, rather, it thinks it is—of 
the cream of the musical talent of the country, one 
would naturally suppose that the town should be prolific in 
musical notes at any and all times; but just now there is a 
comparative dullness in such matters outside of the regular 
and stated doings and course of trade. That is to say, there 
are no big events on the carpet, nor more pending in the im- 
mediate future. 

The past winter has been quite a successful one in the line 
of concerts, &c., and outside of the natural jealousies inci- 
dent to the profession, everything has been ‘‘ lovely,” so to 
speak, 

The traffic in music goods in this city is practically confined 
to half a dozen establishments, nearly all of which are lo- 
cated on Washington street—the Broadway (?) of Boston. 
The sales of music goods—speaking in the aggregate—have 
been and are still large, for the reason that this city supplies 
all New England north of Connecticut and Rhode Island 
with that kind of merchandise. 

A visit to some of the leading pianoforte manufacturers, 
notably Chickering & Co., Henry F. Miller, Hallet, Davis & 
Co., and others, whose instruments have acquired a wide rep- 
utation, found those dealers satisfied with the present condi- 
tion of the trade, all, or nearly all of them, having large or- 
ders on hand from various parts of the country for their in- 
struments; and, notwithstanding the sharp competition in the 
business, prices realized are good and can be duplicated at 
the same rates. One leading firm, whose instruments have 
acquired a strong reputation among high schools and sem- 
inaries, has about all it can do in completing orders, its in- 
struments being peculiarly adapted to the concert room. 

In my next letter I shall be able to give you some definite and 
reliable figures pertaining to the present condition of the 
manufacture of pianofortes, as well as organs, in this city. 
The organ business here has reached immense proportions— 
the firms, Mason & Hamlin, the Smith Company, and the 
Woods Company, being pressed with orders from all parts of 
the world where organs are used. The factories of the first 
and last named are located at Cambridgeport, within tele- 
phonic distance of their Boston warerooms, 

As this letter is merely introductory to a correspondence 
which hereafter shall be more in detail in its statements, I 
must content myself this time with a mere brief mention of 
this, that and the other, for the field is a wide one and affords 
an almost indefinite opportunity for culture, 

The week in musical events has been one of rare attract- 
ion anent the Abbott Opera Company at the Globe, ‘‘Fati- 
nitza” and ‘‘Olivette,” by the ‘‘Ideals,” at the Boston and 
the Gaiety Theatres. Lovers of standard operas have had 
little cause to complain of the répertoires. 

At the Chickering rooms the chamber concerts announced 
by John A. Preston and T. Adamowski were largely attended 
and highly appreciated. 

A popular concert scheme is likely to be realized soon, 
from the efforts of Louis Maas, who for many years has been 
identified with the Leipsic Conservatory. It is proposed to 
give a series of concerts during the spring months, in Music 
Hall. In fact, Mr. Maas’ concerts will be very similar to 
those given by Theodore Thomas at the Central Park Garden, 


[FROM 





New York. This scheme will thoroughly test the ability of 
the half a million, more or less, of people who live within 
a few miles of Music Hall, to patronize what promises to be 
first class orchestral music; otherwise, it would be like 
**casting pearls before swine.” Mr. Maas is a German, and 
comes here strongly recommended. 

The Philharmonic Society, of Boston, organized under the 
general law, and whose object is ‘‘to secure the best per- 
formances of orchestral and other music,”’ is ready to ‘‘receive 
bequests to the extent of $500,000.” 

A few items. In this city there are 28 music dealers and 
publishers, 21 instrument makers, 3 musical institutes, a 
single music wire manufacturer, 30 bands and orchestras, 52 
pianoforte makers, and 12 organs makers, including church 
organ builders. VIGIL. 


Rochester Trade Notes. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rocuester, N. Y., March 1g, 1881. 
USINESS in the piano and organ line is very dull, 
and I have nothing new to report. Some few sales are 
being made, but, as a rule, our merchants have been filling 
their back orders rather than making any immediate sales. 

The sheet music trade still continues about the same, and 
small instruments are quoted by prominent dealers as very 
dull. 

The business boom continued well up into February, but 
has gradually declined since. Our merchants do not appre- 
hend any immediate revival—in fact, one of them told me he 
thought business would not commence to brighten up much 
before September, but seemed to be well satisfied with his 
fall and winter trade, having sold during that season more 
instrumeats than ever before. Harry VERNON. 





Richmond Trade Notes. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, | 
RICHMOND, Va., March 18, 1881. 
HE music dealers are pushing trade pretty lively, 
and the indications are that business in this line will 
soon ‘‘boom.” 

Ramos & Moses are advertising extensively and seem to 
realize the advantage of a liberal use of printer’s ink; conse- 
quently, Knabe and Decker Brothers’ pianos and the Estey 
organ are more conspicuously displayed in the daily papers 
than has ever been done before, and the agents report more 
activity in that line of goods. 

Josiah Ryland & Co. report Steinway and Chickering as 
holding their own against all competition. Their agents on 
the road are working hard for all goods handled by the 
house, and prospects for a large spring trade are excellent. 

The sale of sheet music is quiet; the demand for pianoforte 
scores of light operas is increasing. 

The congregation of the Leigh Street Baptist Church are 
preparing to enlarge and remodel the church building, and 
will erect a very large and handsome organ. The organ inan- 
ufacturers will do well to look to this matter, Fr. P. & 











Chicago Trade Notes. 


[FRUM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxssipe Bui.pinas, | 
Cuicaco, Ill., March 16, 1881. 


HAT with the opening up of the lines of traffic 
and the pleasant sunny weather heaven has vouch- 
safed us, this week has been a notable one in many ways. 

Lyon & Healy, whose remittances last month ran thousands 
of dollars behindhand, welcome the influx of mai! and checks 
incident upon the opened roads. The music department of 
this house has been undergoing some noticeable improve- 
ments. Besides the foreign music which the firm is success- 
fully striving to keep before our musicians—and in this item 
it takes the lead—it has also fitted up special and convenient 
shelving for the Novello & Ditson’s octavo editions, of which 
it is preparing to carry a full line. It has long handled Dit- 
son’s goods, and is the Western agent for the Novello edi- 
tions, 

Root & Sons have just taken the agency for the Northwest 
of the American Automatic Organ Company's tasteful goods, 
Their contract calls for too instruments per week, which they 
expect to exceed. This is only another proof of what { have 
already said respecting the future of automatic musical in- 
struments. Root & Sons report flattering sales of some of 
their new music, more especially of ‘tA Reverie”—very 
sweet—and a touching ballad, “If we but knew,” both by 
Eva Bates; a ‘‘Bugle Song,” by ‘A. L. P.,” to Tennyson's 
words, ‘‘What joy have I without thee?” by H. P. Danks; 
‘In the Snow’—a temperance song and chorus—by F. L. 
Armstrong; ‘Don’t forget the darlings,” by A, P, Smith; 
and a comic song and chorus, ‘‘The patter of the shingle,” 
by Westendorf. Mr. Newell—Lewis & Newell—is in the 
East on business, and is expected back shortly. 

The Chicago Music Company has just brought out the 
promised ‘‘ Feu Follet,” op. 17, by Emil Liebling. It is very 
graceful and characteristic, though a little difficult, and is 
likely to ‘‘strike” as a teaching piece for advanced pupils. 
Among the successful last year’s pieces of this company I 
may mention ‘Pluie d’Or,” by Fred Morey; ‘‘ Golden 
Frizzes” waltz, by E. Holst; ‘Moonlight Fancies,’’ a grotesque 
waltz, by Schlieffarth, and a fine ‘‘Wedding Polonaise” by S., 
G. Pratt. Besides these, the two jubilee songs, ‘Oh, Joshua, 
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Make de Sun Stan’ Still,” by Edwards, and ‘‘Hear Dem 
Bells,” by McCosh, are selling as well as ever. 

Two new books have avpeared here lately which deserve 
especial mention. ‘*How to Understand Music,” second 
edition, Lyon & Healy, is a thoroughly comprehensive and, 
what is rarer, comprehensible treatise, which is instructive to 
the uninitiated and useful to the professional. Sales are 
good, 

The other is by Miss Fay, a pianiste of our city, whose 
book I admire more than her playing, though I have heard 
her but once. The title is ‘‘Music Study in Germany”—Jan- 
sen & McClurg. It is written in an easy style of correspond- 
ence, and is very entertaining. 

Finally, it will not be too presumptuous, I hope, to men- 
tion the fact that THE CourRtEeL’s new dress attracts universal 
G. B. H. 


praise and commendation. 


A New Clarinet. 
[Translated for Taz Courier from La Gazzetta Musicale, Milan, Italy, for 
February 27, 188r1.] 


HE documents published below make it useless to 

say more than to offer to the eminent Professor Orsi the 

sincerest congratulations for the evident advantages that will 
result to art from his ingenious invention: 


Mixan, February 11, 1881. 

Dear Six; With the greatest pleasure I transmit to you the account 
drawn up by the Artistic Commission, who met on the agth of January, in 
order to examine the clarinet newly invented by you. 

This eulugistic account, compiled by the care of the eminent master 
Franco Faccio, and the unanimity with which the Commission voted the 
technical-artistic advantages of the clarinet under discussion, will now be 
the reward of your severe labor, while I heartily pray that your innovation 
may bring you all the reward which you have a right to expect. For the 
Director, A. Bazzini. 

Minutes of the sitting of January 29, 1881, held in the hall of the Direc- 
tion of the Royal Conservatory of Music, by the Commission expressly 
nominated by the Academic Council, for the purpose of examining a clar- 
inet newly invented by Romeo Orsi, manufactured by Paolo Maino. 

All of the members of the examining committee being present, the Presi- 
dent, Signor Bazzini, invited Professor Orsi to present his new clarinet. 
Professor Orsi placed on the committee’s table, together with the new one, 
two other ordinary clarinets, one in B flat and the other in A, and displayed 
the advantages which he believed were obtained by his invention. Atter- 
ward, he executed various preludes on the new clarinet, first in the key of 
B flat and then in A, revealing by the result (in its minute particulars) the 
mechanical joint by means of which the change of the two keys was 
obtained. 

All the needed trials for the examination of the new clarinet having been 
exhausted, and after having complimented in the most flattering manner the 
eminent Professor Orsi for his new and very useful invention, the Com- 
mittee (having ocismissed the aforesaid Professor and heard the opinions of 
the individual members, who unanimously agreed in approving the new 
instrument) adopted the following resolutionsand delegated Signor Faccio 
to draw them up. 

The Commission expressly nominated by the Academic Council of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, to examine a clarinet of new invention of 
Romeo Orsi, manufactured by Palo Maino, resolves 

First—That this unique clarinet, which passes from the keys of B flat to 
that of A by means of a very simple mechanism, remains perfectly in time 
in the chromatic scale of the two keys. 

Second—That in the above named clarinet the player finds no difference, 
in the least, when he has to change from B flat to A, since he only looks at 
the distance between one hole and the other, the respective keys remain- 
ing unaltered, as well as the emdsouchure and the reed. 

Third—That the new clarinet, being always used in the different keys of 
C, @ flat and A, it does not suffer any alteration in intonation because of 
the cooling of the instrument, as happens when the orchestral performer is 
obliged to change the ordinary clarinet, when forced to pass from one 
key to the other. 

Fourth— That it almost completely removes the inconvenience occasioned 
by the composer having to give the clarinet a number of measures rest, in 
order to allow the player time to change the key of the instrument, seeing 
that the new clarinet only requires about one bar's rest in order to pass 
from the key of 6 flat to that of A, and vice versa. 

Fifth—That the same invention can also be applied to clarinets in E flat, 
used in military bands, with manifest advantage to composers, who are 
thus enabled to write bravura passages in every key, without encounter- 
ing, as in clarinets at present in use, not only difficulties of execution and 
imperfect intonation, but littie homogeneity of sounds, and this because of 
the difficulty of fingering that such passages present to the clarinet player 
of to-day in keys with sharps. 

Siath—That io the unique clarinet of Professor Orsi there has evidently 
been united the individual qualities of the two distinct instruments; the 
brilliant tone of the clarinet in B flat, and the sweetness of the clarinet 
in A, 

Seventh and finally—That in spite of the ability of eminent clarinet 
players, who use (carrying with them according to the requirements of the 
different keys) the single clarinet in B flat, it is not possible for them to 
obtain, as in the new instrument and as has been asserted above: (a) per- 
fect execution of difficulties in the sharp keys; (4) exact intonation; and 
(© neither the low C sharp (second space, bass clef) rendered by the new 
clarinet without any addition of keys, nor new fingering. 

Unanimously convinced of the technical-artistic advantages which 
are marked characteristics of the new clarinet invented by the eminent 
Romeo Orsi, and manufactured with intelligent care by Paolo Maino, of 
Milan, the Commission, by consequence, has been very happy to remit him 
the above ample certificate of praise, expressing, at the same time, the 
heartiest wishes that this very useful instrument may become universally 
known and adopted. The Narrator, F. Faccio. 
The Commission: A Bazzini (president), Arrigo Boito, F. Marcandalli, G. 

Rossari, A. Torriani, A. Zamperoni. 
The President of the Royal Conservatory, 
Lopovico Mexzi. 


Orchestral Pianoforte. 
[LLIAM ALFRED WADDINGTON, England, 
has patented certain improvements in the combination 
of a pianoforte with wind and other musical appliances. He 
has constructed an instrument to be called Orchestral Piano- 


forte, consisting of a combination in one instrument of a 


pianoforte, a harmonium, and a scale of bells, all of which 
are set in motion and playable from and connected with 
one key board. The three portions of the instrument 
can be used together at one time or separately, or in 














combination of any two or more combinations thereof. Com- 
bined pianofortes and harmoniums have been produced by 
other manufacturers, but the actions have been made in an 
entirely different way. The bell attachment is now used for 
the first time. In this instrument the reed box and the action 
of the harmonium are placed above the keys, and worked from 
the top of the key. The key lever gives motivn to a ver- 
tically sliding rod, which works « bell crank lever, to which 
the valve for permitting air to pass the harmonium tongue or 
tongues is attached. The bell action is also worked from the 
top of the key. The bells are placed below the key board, 
and the hammers are fixed to bell crank levers, over which 
the key levers will operate directly. The harmonium action 
and the reed box have never before been placed above the keys 
in any instrument combining pianoforte and harmonium. The 
combined actions have a lightness of touch and a freedom and 
quickness never before attained. In the pianoforte action 
dampers are arranged to operate on the strings at points im- 
mediately below the points of impact of the hammers, as de- 
scribed in the specification of his patent, No. 4210, in the year 


1879. 








The Gabler Strike. 


HEN a reporter of THE Courier called at 

Gabler’s this week he found Mr. Gabler sitting at his 

desk with a pile of $500 government bonds in front of him, 
from which he was cutting off the coupons. 

‘*How is the strike getting on?” inquired the reporter. 

“Oh, they are all out still, but I guess I can stand it for 
awhile if they can.” 

‘Then you don't intend to give into them ?” 

‘‘Not at present; I don’t like the way they act. They come 
here and demand an advance of 15 per cent.; they don’t ask 
for it in a gentlemanly way; if they had come and asked me 
for it and given me time to consider the question I might have 
allowed it to them, but I don’t propose to be dictated to, and I 
will fight them for six months to come if necessary. I think I 
can stand it if they can. Ihave got money enough to pay for 
my beer just the same whether the men work or not.” 

‘*How about pianos, have you any stock on hand ?” 

‘‘Well, I have a few left yet, and I think my agents would 
sooner wait awhile than pay the advanced price. You see, if 
I gave in to them now they would turn around and demand 
that I should employ such and such men. I wouldn't be 
‘Boss’ here any more. Now, as long as I have any money 
invested here I propose to be ‘Boss,’ and when it gets so that 
I cannot have my own say about what I shall do with my own 
money, why I will get out of the business altogether.” 








Litigation and Business Men. 

HILE it is easy to rail at “the law's delay,”’ it is 
notorious that the extent to which both State and 
Federal courts are crowded with litigants is so great that the 
delays which ensue in the rendering of justice often become 
equivalent to a denial of it. It is freely admitted that litiga- 
tion over seeming trifles, so far as actual value is concerned, 
is oftentimes necessary in order that principles of individual 
right may be upheld. The maintenance of law is a perpetual 
struggle, and he who persists in litigating over seeming trifles 
is oftimes doing battle right manfully for the rights of all his 
fellows under like circumstances. While admitting all this, 
it still continues true that the litigation which now over- 
burdens the machinery of the courts might be materially 

lessened could the proper influences be set to work. 

In the first place, business men should do all in their 
power to encourage trade arbitration. Wholesale railing at 
the courts is hardly calculated to be effective for good, but 
in asserting that the decision of mercantile causes too often 
turns upon technicalities instead of evenhanded justice, we 
state that which is notorious and which is sorely in need of 
corrective influences, so far as it is possible to bring them to 
bear. The encouragement of arbitration before board of 
trade committees and similar tribunals should be set opposite 
the evil noted. 

Again, business men should know more than they do of the 
law. At forty—says a half mournful, half cynical proverb— 
every man is either a fool or physician. The true meaning of 
this we take to be that on reaching forty every man not a fool 
begins to know, respect and conserve his physical organiza- 
tion; it does not mean that he ought to be reckless till then, 
or that he may and will be his own physician. Is the sugges- 
tion that men should know something of the law obnoxious to 
the satirical proverb—perhaps framed by the profession—that 
a man who is his own lawyer has a fool for.a client? Hardly, 
we think; for by having himself for a client in the sense sug- 
gested, he will avoid, by keeping out of court, the necessity 
for defending cases. Just as some knowledge of physiology 
may make a man, not to be his own physician in need, but to 
avoid the need, so some knowledge of law may enable him to 
keep out of the situations whieh require legal services to extri- 
cate him. For example, it would be folly for a business man 
not to know that a check is not money, that a receipt is not 
proof of payment, that a wife’s property is not liable for the 
husband’s debts, that ageneral partner is liable for all partner- 
ship debts, etc.; to go into litigation on belief to the contrary 
would be wasteful. There are a great number of settled 
points in law embodied in some handy compends; it is ordi- 
nary business prudence to know these. 

The whole body of the law merchant, as it is called, has 





been built up from the established rules and usages of busi- 
ness men, and well trained and careful men in business rarely 
find themselves acting outside of the law. It would seem 
that men concerned in the transacting of important affairs 
should inform themselves of the substantial rules by which 
their contracts are construed in the courts. Blackstone says 
that every man in England who may become engaged in pub- 
lic matters should read the books which show the fundamental 
rules governing society. There are many admirable legal 
treatises, short, yet clearly written, which are entertaining as 
well as valuable reading for business men, such as books 
upon contracts, partnership, negligence, carriers and wrongs. 
These books, in acondensed shape, can be obtained at a small 
cost. Reasonable knowledge of what may and what may not 
be lawful is a part of good business education. One may 
‘*keep” his lawyer to tell him, but he is exposed to the danger 
of asking too late, having first committed himself, or having 
formed such a notion of his legal rights that he will reject 
advice. 

Is this in the line of urging the ideal state in which lawyers 
shall be driven to other callings? Hardly. The field of the 
profession outside of court is almost as large as that in court, 
and may become larger. Settlement privately requires coun- 
sel. Judge and jury are only arbitrators—slow, costly and 
hampereJ by technicalities which often obscure the right, and 
far from sure to deal out justice. Arbitration privately may 
be declared the most equ table—as it is the cheapest, speediest 
and most primitive—method of determining the respective 
rights, and it is for all legitimate interests that it develops 
into more general use. Nor need this repress the legal 
gentlemen, if the rule be once established and admitted that 
it is the proper business of lawyers to prevent litigation, that 
matters thus settled are best settled, and that the professional 
services thus rendered are intrinsically worth the highest pay. 
Put into the lawyer’s bill something saved from that ominous 
thing, ‘‘costs.” Moreover, to reduce litigation would not 
only produce better results in cases actually tried, but would 
tend to establish more firmly and state more clearly the deter- 
minative principles of law, besides to mitigate the serious evil 
of multiplying and altering the statutes themselves. If con- 
testants will more generally decide their own cases out of 
court, the courts can better determine principles.— Bradstreet, 








Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. } 


XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended March 19, 
1881: 





| Orcans. | Ptaxorores. | Mus. Insts. 
To Wuere Exportep. \- 


No.| 
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i $300 
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= $3.431) 4) 
New York Imports FoR THE WEEK ENDED MARCit 11, 1881, 
..value. $22,190 


Taal 


_ Totals | 26) $2,250) ....! 


Musical instruments, 189 cases.. 


Boston ExXPporTs FOR THE WEEK ENDED MARCH 11, 1881, 


Orcans. |Pranorortes.| Mus. Insts. 

To Were Exportep. a ; x 

No.) Value. |No.| Value. Cases.) Value. 
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e $150) 8 $2,800) = soa 





England 





a $150) 8 $2,800) ....| wkice 


Week ENDED Marcu 19, 1681. 
value. $1,232 





Boston IMPORTS FOR THE 
Musical instruments... 
One piano .....66..6+ 





The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
Devoted to Music and the Drama. 








Be as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 

ression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. he need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresb and ingecotting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
= subjects of interest to the trade. 

uBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 

Rates ror ApvERTIsING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 
ae or the current week must be handed in by 10 A. Mm. on 

onday. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
ye or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Lockwoop, Pub- 
asher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Puébiisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 
Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt. P. G. Monroz, 


General Manager. 
Philadelphia Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutes Viennot, Gen’! 
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Professional Cards. 


(This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted fur 
$co per year each.]} 














JOSEPH ALI, 
Cornet, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 


A. BERNSTEIN, 
: Violin, 


PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 
Band Leader, oe East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


EDWARD CHAPMAN, 


Comedian, Q 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 




















61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 








JULIUS RISCH, 
Violin, 

EDWARD LEFEBRE, 

Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 





Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
F. LETSCHE, 
Trombone, ¢ __318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


Band Master, 





CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 





ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 
Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


CHAS. F. WERNIG, 


Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULIG, 

Musical Director. Specially re-engaged for Sold 
English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America). — 

311 East r4th st., N. Y. City. 
JOSEPH HELFRICH, 

Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet cngagements address 
J. Howard Foote, 31 Maiden Lane, Y. City. 

















PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. 


& Sons, 
Y. City. 
JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
Pianoforte, Organ, and Theory, 
ilwaukee College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 
Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 
Daly’s Theatre, 
JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


MINNIE VINING, 


Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 
Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 


N. Y. City. 











Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, ; 
18 E. a4th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 
Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 
SALVATORE DE CARLO, 
Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 109 First 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 


Union Square Theatie, N. Y. City. 








GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, : 
100 W, sad st., N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano, Can be engaged for Concert, ee. 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y. City. 





MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 








MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 





MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 





MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 


COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the vear. 

Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 

work, ‘Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 


join atany date. Send for new catalogue. 
54 East 21st st., N. Y. City. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
Instruction in Singing and the highes branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


correspondence. 
Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 


C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 East r7th st., N. Y. City. 








H. LAMBERT, : 
Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 


piace. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
ons. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Tenor, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction. 19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 





MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 





MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West 14th st., N. Y. City. 





H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y 





W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rith st., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
_Vocal Instruction, so West séth at, N. ¥. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. ‘ 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 
Piano Virtuoso, 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, : 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 











MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 
Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 








MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEUENDORFYF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 














MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
gt Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER'S 


Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City, 











HAYDON TILLA, 

The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his highly successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 


Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English. 
Italian and German, 11 Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


the ground floor. 

Ten modes of egress. Capacity 1,600, 

Fully stocked with elegant scenery and all else 
necessary for the proper production of all plays, 
operas, etc. 

Would like to hear from managers of first-class com- 
binations only. Will either rent or share. 


Address HARRY DEAKIN, Lessee and Manager. 





OPEN FOR EUSIVNESS. 


QUEEN'S HALL, 


MONTREAL. 

Finished in the best style of art; perfect in ap- 
pearance ; complete as to comfort ; a pronounced suc- 
cess in acoustics, and most eligibly situated. Seats 
Noscenery. Apply for time etc., to 

ALEX. M. PERKINS, Secretary, 
226 St. James Street. 


1,125. 





OP 


PHOTOGRAPHER,|I 
707 Broadway, New York. 


Wabash, SL [oui and Paci 


RAILWAY. 











The Great POPULAR THOROUGHFARE 


OF AMERICA, 
Reaching in THE MOST DIRECT MANNER all the 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST, 
and passing through the 


GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


This Company runs the Finest Passenger Equip- 
ment, and operates the Most Extended System 
of Through Cars on the Continent. Tickets to all 
points North, East, South and West for sale at offices 
of all connecting lines. 

t=" Send Postal for the largest and best 
county map of the Western States ever pub- 


lished. Sent Free to any address. 


J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 








“ee a hat Fourteeath st., N. Y. City. 


Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The finest Theatre in the Northwest, and only one on | 
| 





How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 


Dependencies. 


—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Opinion ¢- Musi Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 


nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 


REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherborne Lane. Lon- 
don, E. C. 


fllinsts Y ittal 





RAIL Ad ROAD 


The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct Route 
—BETWEEN— 
CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Mobile. 


THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
—THROUGH BETWEEN— 


Chicago and New Orleans without Change, 


WITH TIME IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER. 





The Quickest Route between 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 


Without Change of Cars. 


Place Slpig Cars betwen Chicago and St, Lous 


Making direct connections at St. Louis, in Union De- 
tt, to and from Kansas City, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
t. Joseph and all points West. 


The Shortest and Only Route between 
CEIICAGO AND CATRO 
Without Change of Cars. 

Making direct connections at Cairo (or St. Louis), to 


and from Little Rock, Hot Springs, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Galveston and San Antonio. 


This is the Shortest Route between Chicago 
and Arkansas und Texas. 


A Direct Route to Peoria, Springfield and Keokuk 


The only route running Through Trains from 
Chicago to Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, 
Charles City, Cedar Falls, Ackley, Fort Dodge 
and Sioux City, making direct connections at 
Sioux City for Yankton, Fort Pierre, and all parts 
of Dakota, including the Black Hills Gold Fields. 

For Tickets and Information, apply to the I. C. R. 
R. Ticket Office, 121 Randolph Street (near Clark), 
and at the Depot, foot of Lake Street. 


A. H. HANSON, J. F. TUCKER, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Traffic Manager, Chicago, 

















The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 

It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
ah punts in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Council 
Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Leadville, Salt lake, 
San Francisco, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac, Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La frente, Owatonna, and all points in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Nor hwestern and the U. P. Railways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Dapet. 

At Chicago, close connections are made with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore and Ohio, 
Ft, Wayne and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 

It is the Only Line running PULIMAN HOTEL 
DINING CARS between Chicago and Council 
Blaffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 


ow § do not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 
you will buy your Tickets by this route, (@” AND 
VILL TAK ONE OTHER. 


All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen. Man.. Chicago. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER ” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


THe COURT aH. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 


E. 14th St., New York. 


Richmond, Id, 


—~ 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGAN 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
ig 
Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their Superb Qualities and you 
will have no other. {Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Cuiirrorp Hucinin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. ALLen, Society Editor. 

Mrs. F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
Mrs. L. F. Guyton, N. Y. Correspondent. 

















edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 








steadily increasing as their merits are 








becoming more extensively known. eae 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 

















4 SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


ase Pang (g,; ¢=rasos.e 


The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 


VWEZOLESALE AGENTS FoR 


neAMeri¢al * Oroanitas, 
Automatic Oroaninas 


Organ Co's Cabinets 


ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


t@ SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF ORGANITAS, MUSIC, &c. 


ESTES BLOOMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 























H. A. Harmever, City Editor. 
Rost. A. BaGiey, Business Manager. 


W. L. ALLEN, Managia Editor. & 
Nicuo.as Bipp.ie, Treasurer. | 


aie 


THE CHICAGO YYVORLD, 


4 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. }+ 











The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 





Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 


Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of an 
Yorld ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


Throughout the Known 





FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELEOTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETO. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


RAVEN 














THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. 





- $ =~ ee -f—>— 
CG O ST UJ Mi F R Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 
ou = i 


63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 

The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New York. 


TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 





A. T. WELLS, JR., . Treasurer. 


P. O. Box, 1,800. 


Now Open for Dates. 


Will rent the house or play combina. 


tions upon shares. 


SEATING CAPACITY 800. LIGHTED BY GAS, 
FINE SCENERY. 
PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS. 


Address ali communications as above. 





We are offering every requisite necessary for Stage Wear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 
Testes one - po Balls. In this department we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 
all eras and all nations. ——-- - a 


OUR GREAT SPECIALTY. 


THEATRICAL JEWELRY, 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it: 

As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. * ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
points. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
putes journeys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 

urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating pur, 8, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
at destination sepcee, BS weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cos 








That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages, political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the great cities of the Uni States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Yosemite. To accommodate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and months of September and October, the Company every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 

DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
Atreduced rates, good returning, until October 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
ninety days, at t reduction from regular fares. 

KEMEMBE » this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or address 

E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 








£PIANOS# 


Established 1829. 
Ihe Best Upright Iéade. 
Speciua, Rates To DEALERS. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 


J, H. & C. S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 





lubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 
NEW YORK. 


Near Nintu AvENvE, 


PROF. LAUREY, 


COSTUMER 


No. 854 Broadwav. 


The handsomest Costumes used in any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prot. Laurgy. 



























THE COURIER. 


. ROBERT MARTIN, 


wendidbriinaetetniaie No. 31 Cortlandt Street, New York, « sagomzysanso rar 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


TIN GUITARS. 


Proprietor and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.’ 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 


Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 
ze FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST C\.ASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Corne a2Band kasbraments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CeLesraTep 
Makers. Latest Styles. 








i 
































80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 





CORNETS--With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 

ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 


























Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. Louis Scunrerzer, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874. 
Euro ean at: American Musical Instruments Sole Agent in U. S. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments; 57 East jist, Street New York. 
P 9 Dear Str,—Being perfectly satisfied with our business connexion with you, ‘we have much pleasure in again 
stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreement was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th June, 1873), 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHAN DISE, you are still our Sole Agent for the U.S. A.;: that we have no other agent in that country, and that all our business transac- 
tions must pass throug zh} your hand, unti! the expiration of the said agreement, You are at liberty to make avy use you wish 
OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter. We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 











neon sow WEARTIN GUITARS tae maui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <e@ 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the high riced instrumenty offered by ~ geben | 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—First, Qualities ; Second, The P’ 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! | 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed - to every Band Leader 
who sends his address. Important every-day questions answered. List of Band Music. 


i.No. 25 Murray Street, 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 
JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. NEW YORK. 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS|  ¢. a. zomnrson @ sons, 


Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. aa iting alma 


Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


wa mae xaxs ort) BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, Also “‘ Besson,” “‘ Courtois” and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments, 


For Sale by all Retail Doalers, Anp Importers oF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


AL PT 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., iy for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the gg by the most emi- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr, S. De La Cova, Mr, 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Chas. De jason, Mr. H. Worrell, Mr. Napoleon ‘W. Gould. 


Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Eiecoles, “ Berteling” Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. Beat Drumbende, Ticleabreaner 


STRINGS, &«., 











Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 








THE Cou RiIztn. 








For Purity of Tone, 
Quick Response, 


at Wayne Organ Co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


—THE- . 
ACKARD 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


| — Lowest in Price. 
| 2” Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 


For Durability, 
Elegance of Finish. 
Highest in Merit.— 


PACKARD . 
Orchestral Organs 











NURIA 


—GRAND:+— 


SQUARE @& UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


PIANUT OR 








First 


Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


= 2 2 ho 





Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873, 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


*‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid Sent novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | Ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


— — SAPTIVATE THE WORLD.” — 
Diplema and Medal, Centennial Ex=rpesition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Earposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (3 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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Is making 100,000 A those splendid tent SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALF-pRICE, 


Ce = 


> — i 


They 





are the only Har-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at Be THIRTY-*FIFTH STREET and TENTH AYE. New York. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


——Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., Pew York. 
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J. W. BRACKET T, 


fe = 4 N D. — Manufacturers of — 


[{pright s Square 


PORTER. 


bet Pel 
Upright Planofortes 
a Specially. 


WAREROOCMS AND FACTORY, 


581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


i 
Established in 1857. |-— 





THE CABINET TY 





13% inches high. 


spunod 9§ 
‘Burddiys wof paxog ‘ybiay 





20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 





Qo oeai 
Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 
simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 
everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 





Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 


Orguinettes, 
Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CO. 
No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York. 











THE COURIER. 















GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th- Highest Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHIL‘.DELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instrumen‘s of the age. 


SUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
&-@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. 


Terms favorable. 


KB 





W/arerooms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 








GABLER 


May, ” 1877, and March 





— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arr 
Nov., 1875, and my ay have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
78), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 





d July, 1872, and 





——4ITHE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. #—— 
Factory and Y/arerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








SIRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 








~ BIANOFORTE Q§CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 
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THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


OLrfice and Wareroonis. 2K -14d Street, 
bactory IZIAL: 26W. 2 25'" Street, 
—; aan. on, A & © PC e Gam © i. ew: ie 





—Established in 1845.— 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, . ° - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orran Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


—or— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm Sts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
3 260-262 W. 28th St, near 8th Ave. 


Builders of FTRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For spec Sfcations, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


—_—_—__—— 
List oF ouR 











Church Organs: 





ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE 


MATERIALS. 


SALES, 18'75-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


et oc ce cc nee 9,089 Lbs. 
RE RARE Ree 9,910 . 
ES See preg 13,262 “. 
TEPER 16,258 “ . 
a nae are 20,1388 “< . 
iis 23,482 








T, L. WATERS 
Pianos and Qrgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted, New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 
—_ > 





"2 General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 





SOUNDING BOARDS. 





isis bats eile Gleam Boards. 
SEE A a age > 260 
Be aa i aechaa me aces 5.349. © 
Soh FSR Day POOP Fp ay 9,006 * 
a a ek ae a 37,690 ‘* 
ear eecccccesccsceses 4 I 585 = 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








— ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 
Fil it 


ik al 4 


ii tit] i 
penn 


“fut 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


GPX CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 


mm ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 





honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. 
of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
s churches, Council Bluffs, lowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, lowa; 
Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, Ill, 
- 6Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 


Samples 








HORACE WATERS d OD, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and ()rgans, 





826 Broadway, New York. 


—A.so GENERAL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


ee ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 








Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 
Fifth Avenue Cath.,N.Y., 4 
St. George’ s Church, ™ 4 
St. Paul’s M.E.Ch., “ 4 
Holy Innocents, 4 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 3 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 4 
Mobile Cathedral, 3 
3 
3 
bj 
3 
3 





1st Pres., Philadelphia, 

St. John’ 's M.E. Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn 








“ron WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN COMPANY, <==" 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Parlor and Chapel Ciera 


— QUINCY, ILLINOIS. — 
New and Elegant Styles for 1881. 








Send for Latest Catalogue. 
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Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 






THE COURIER 


VWEHBEHR 


PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrrcraL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., oa . 


FOR Nine. Sane 


- 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. NEW "voRK: 3 
REPORT: 
‘“‘ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence ® 


and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers E KE BROTHE o 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” D 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. C i R R ®) 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppext, Secretary. G d ht d S Pianos 
rand, Upright and Square 


| CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu.ous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of | have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 


Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- | LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 
Call and see the-Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which It has been established beyond controver by the courts of law that the only Piano 
stand to-day without a rival for “Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined | ‘own to the public and the Piano Trade as the DECKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 


with greatest power.” above the keys: 
enalled free upon appiicauon, = Wa@POomMS. Sth Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 
ESSTABLISHED 1846. — —<wie> —— SSTABLISEED 1843. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
592 WASHINGTON STREET, . - - : BOSTON, MASS. 

















on Pianos. 























Nae RU “iar a PLANO “gl ied (DFE or : 


333 & 335 Vest 36th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. 





AUPE A 


BEHNING :,is3:2.2""| BEHNING 


—s?With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.o—— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 


(ge STEINWAY 


C822 GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


AY AY 
cinw & Soy, en & Son. 


PIANOS.& 


————_—$$§_—_—_— 











sf 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


caida known and prized for their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


of the full iron frames), in their own factories, 





Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 
New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 


Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


Ei. nt variety of designs, = 
” — CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, | 
YV ictaing unrivaled tones. No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


Hliustrated Catalogues sent free. Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


J. ESTEY & CoO., SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Brattleboro, Vt. Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 


7h ei and excellent improvements, 


f 

















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 











